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MOST CONVINCING PROOF By Testimonial Letters 


from Users of 




















Speedway Gasolene Engines and Launches 


Is 20 Years’ Experience Valuable? Remember, in buying here— that’s your advantage. 


Send for Catalogue and copies of Commendatory Letters 


Gas Engine & Power Co., and Chas. L. Seabury & Co., Consolidated 
Morris Heights, New York City 
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35-foot ELCO-PEERLESS, speed 22 miles guaranteed 


Equipped with a 50 H. P., 6 Cylinder “‘ Peerless’’ Auto Marine Engine. We have sold a large number of these boats, they having prove 


very popular. Testing the first boat over a measured mile developed an average speed of 22.8 miles per hour 





TWO OF THESE BOATS AVAILABLE FOR 





JUNE DELIVERY 
























for use on mountain lakes and rivers. 65 miles on one char 
ELECTRIC LAUNCHES—The Ideal Pleasure Boat Call and inspect our stock, ready for early delivery 


Send ten cents in stamps for Ilustrated Catalogue. 





THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH COMPANY, Avenue A, Dayonne, fl. J. 
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“THE GALLEY LOCKER” 


should be provided with 
a liberal supply of . 


BORDEN'S 


PEERLESS BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK 


(Unsweetened) 





and the most important Galley Question is solved. 
Suitable for all Recipes calling for Milk or Cream, 
Tea and Coffee. Use it on Fruits and Cereals. 
The Natural Color and Flavor are Retained . 





BORDEN’S 
MALTED MILK 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND) 
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Nourishing, Strengthening, 
Invigorating. You will be 
the loser if satisfied with a 
substitute on your next 





Condensed Milk 


has no equal for the Cruis- 


Sop 


re 
OS ais pm 
= > ing Yachtsman and for Gen- 


Bo eral Household Use. 














cruise. 

















BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


‘‘Leaders of Quality’’ 
NEW YORK 


Established 1857 
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YACHTING 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
AND YACHT BROKERS 


DIRECTORY of reliable Yacht and | 


Ship ‘Designers and Brokers. 


For ADVERTISING RATES ADDRESS 


YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
20 Vesey Street, New York 





MORGAN BARNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Personal Attention Given to the Design and Details of 
Cruising Yachts and Launches. 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











E COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects, 
Yacht Brokers 


15 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 
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ATKIN- WHEELER, 
YACHT DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS. 
HALESITE, (HUNTINGTON HARBOR,) 


Lone Istanp, N. Y. 
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60- Foot Raised Deck Motor ¢ Cruiser 
DESIGNED BY 


WHITTELSEY & WHITAKER, tnc. 


H. N. WHITTELGEY M. M@. WHITAKER D. t. WHITTELSEY 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
Designers of Steam and Motor Yachts and Motor Boats of all Classes 
Agents for Thornycroft Propellers 
Brokerage 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Insurance 


J. F. SMALL 


Naval Architect 
SuccESSOR TO SMALL BROS, 





Yachts and Commercial Vessels Designed and construction 
supervised. Able, roomy, comfortable cruising power boats 
a specialty. 


112 WATER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





W. Starling Burgess Co., Ltd. 
JOHN R. PURDON, Mor. 
Naval Architects, Engineers and Builders. 


Yacht Works, Marblehead, Mass. 


A good yard in which to haul out and refit. 
Handy, clean, prompt service, skilled work. 
The best place to build from special designs. 


Marine Railway, Towboat, Storage 
Sheds, Ship Stores, Shear Legs, 


Gasolene, etc. 








GEORGE OWEN 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Vachts of All Sizes Designed and Construction Supervised 
Estimates Furnished for All Types of Marine Craft and Machinery 
Designer of “Little Rhody,” “Little Rhody II,” “Whirl,” &c. 
WINTHROP, MASSACHUSETTS 


TELEPHONE 381-6 WINTFROP 





HENRY J. GIELOW 


ENGINEER, NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and YACHT BROKER 


50 Broadway - New York City 


Telephones 4673 and 4674 Broad. 








Established 
1873. 


MANNING'S 


YACHT AGENCY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Yachts of Every Description for Sale and Charter 
SEND FOR OUR 1908 CATALOGUE 





WILLIAM GARDNER 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Engineer and Yacht Broker 
All classes of yachts, vessels, and machinery designed and 
Superintended during construction. 
Telephone 2160 Rector 
1 Broadway New York City 











COLLENDER & KIGGINS 


(Succeeding Macconnell & Cook, Dissolved) 
All Type Yachts For Sale and Charter 


45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Marine Insurance Tel. 2468 Rector 

















C. D. CALLAHAN 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Yachts and Motor Boats 
Construction Supervised 


SAN PEDRO CALIFORNIA 





PHONES ! f 
CABLE ADDRE~~ 


Jorirz, New % onK 


5039 COLUMBUS 


J. P. FITZPATRICK, 
MLARINE ENGINEER, 
MOTOR MART, BROADWAY & 624 STREET, NEW YORK 


POWER BOATS DESIGNED AND BUILT. 
AGENT YOR TUB ROBERTS MoToR Co. 











YACHTS FOR SALE 
AND CHARTER 


A DEPARTMENT for the sale and charter of craft| 
of every kind, in the interests of YACHTING’S sub- | 
scribers, A special low rate is made for advertise- 
ments in this classification, which includes the making of a 
half-tone reproduction, free of charge, from photograph Sfur- 
nisbed by the advertiser, For rates address 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
20 Vesey Street New York. 








A Good Vacation Proposition 


The schooner yacht “Estelle” is open for 
charters of any length in the Chesapeake 
Bay, Long Island Sound, or adjacent waters. 
Fully manned and equipped. Accommo- 
dates fourteen. For particulars address 


Delaware Yacht Club 


Wilmington, Del. 











FOR SALE 


80-ft. Herreshoff Steam Yacht, express type, particularly suit 
able for use on the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes; de 
livered in comm.ssion at Detro t. Good living accomm« dations, 
h’gh speed, economical to operate and seaworthy. Full par 
ticulars from 
FRANK BOWNE JONES, Yacht Agent 
29 Broadway, New York 


——-————— 








FOR SALE 
Highly figured Mahogany and Quartered Oak. 
Also Spanish Cedar. The very finest of lumber 
and veneers for construction and finish. Prices 
and samples upon application. 


MARKLEY & MILLER Chicago 
seme aroha, meee aac 
FOR SALE 


Complete sets of Castings with Forgings and Blue- 
prints for Gasoline Marine Engines, 3 to 50 H. P., 
Opposed and Vertical. 


COMET MOTOR WORKS 
Madison and Canal Streets, Chicago, II. 


a 
LE YACHTSMAN 


The only French illustrated paper devoted exclusively 
to Yachting and Motorboating published in Paris. 











Circulation, 5,000 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO DOLLARS 
Subscriptions may be sent to the 


Yachting Publishing Co.,20 Vesey St., NewYork 

















YACHTS FOR SALE 
At the Greenwich (Conn.) Yacht Yard 


60-foot modern gasoline cruiser; twin screw; Standard engines 
50-foot runabout launch; Lamb engine; good as new 
43-foot modern launch; raised deck; canopy top; B uffa lo engine 
30-foot canopy top gasoline launch; Stamford m« 
25-foot hunting cabin launch; best design and bt tile a. 
20-foot naphtha yacht tender; mahogany trim; never use 
26-foot water line, auxiliary cruising yawl; modern design 
Fast 22-foot w. |. centerboard knockabout; well-known boat 
22-foot w. |. keel, cruising yaw!l; the best of her size 
20-foot w. |. knockabout designed by Crowninshield. 

Most of these yachts delivered in commission Prices right 
on all of them. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, Yacht Agent 


28 BROADWAY 
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Deckhouse Dining Room, looking aft 








\ 70-+oot power cruise wit r n 
lations and < venirences t 1in)-t 
tean ht She wa t for a e1 











she s jus the t € 1 I ec w 
esires ind c late ¢« 1 ng 1 t 

t comfortable accomn t for wn 
nd ge part f wzuest nts 
crait that <« me rur ex cally ‘ 
st | cre 1 wit! : tt ‘ A ‘ 

t t tT 1s< st i A ere l ‘ te ! 
harbor 

She is 70 feet r 14 feet bean nd 3 
feet draft. Her cco t s cons f 
two ir~e double state m be " 
decks whict \ ‘ ! tat 
deck house, din roon 
with a full sized i tul roon 
andl galley nd « ft ‘ dations 
tor a crew ol tour she in extraordinary 
amount of st vage : ce ery irge ce box, 
and her engine roon nd crew S are 
in the forward end r ntirely 
separated from own nd guests She 
very well ventilate nd ght 1 is ar 
ideal craft for Southern cruising She has a 
water-tank capacit of GO gallo nd her 
finish of absolute tr hest g mostly 
in mahogany Her electr ghting equip 
ment is most complete, « tir : ur 
engine, dynam nd storage batteries She 
carries a 16-foot power tender and a 14-foot 
dir ghey N« enigine is beer st lle 1 ar ! 
the purchaser may select that ‘ e de 
; \' je} ihe 1Y ‘ Y | . ‘ 
scoail 7 il : a Bey.  # After Saloon, looking forward 
tanks giving her a Den t cru ne radius at 
that peed bir ] ture 
erewith g lent r f her pr 
tions Acco! s ! ppearance ! 
the yachtsman desiring something out of the 
rdinary bot! n comfort, convenience - 
seaworthiness she will prove a treasure 


For price, specifications, etc., write 


THE NILSON YACHT BUILDING CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Cabin Plan, showing her splendid accommodations 
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ATLANTIC POWER BOATS 


Sensible speed launches, 21 ft. to 32 ft., of the 
Safe and fast seagoing dories, 
fully finished and powered with silent Atlantic Motors, 
in lengths 16 ft. to 25 ft. 


highest speeds. 


Fishing skiffs of good design, well-built, moderate cost, 


jump-spark ignition unaffected by water are recognized advancements. 
Famous Atlantic Motors 1% to go H. P., 


Showroom, 59 Haverhill Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


both motor and rowing. 

The fact that our dories are used in the Government Life Saving Stations, also by Lighthouse Keepers and the 
Navy Department on Torpedo Boat Destroyers, should influence those looking for substantial quality of workman- 
ship, correct design and, not least, a quality of motor of the best type and refinement. 

Our Atlantic Motors are the result of much study and experience, confirmed by ample tests; silent exhaust and 


2 Cycle Type, one, two and three Cylinders. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANY, Amesbury, Mass. 


beauti- 











wake FLAGS 


of Wool Bunt- 
ing, Cotton and 
Silk ; Printed, 
Sewed and 
Embroidered. 
U. S. Ensigns, 
Jacks, Yacht 
Ensigns, Code 
Signals, Bur- 
gees, Pennants 
and Yacht 
Club Flags. 
Our Flags 
are 


THE BEST PART OF THE SHAVE 
IS WHEN YOU COME TO 


POND’S EXTRACT 


Relieves Irritation 
Prevents Inflammation 
Assures Comfort 


Used by men of discrimination 
everywhere. Sold only in sealed 
bottles—never in bulk. Write 
for interesting booklet on shav- 
ing,—mailed free on request. 


Lamont, Coruiss & Co., 78 Hudson St. 
Sole Agents, New York 


unequalled, and 
are guaranteed 
to give satis- 
faction. 
Large stock 
alwayson hand. 


AM ERICAN FLAG CO. 


45-47 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORK 
100-102 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 


























LEWIS & CONGER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


Housefurnishing Warerooms 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 








Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, China and Glass, House-cleaning 
Articles, Portable Baths, Hammocks, Camping Outfits, &c. 
Refrigerators that are the "pagar of cleanliness, efficiency 
and economy 
The “Be6y” Sue teuses The 
Orders by Mail receive Prompt and Careful Attention 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, New York 





‘* Premier’’ £'235 





Newspaper 
Clipping's 





Personal Mention 


or Trade Matters 





NATIONAL PRESS 
INTELLIGENCE CO. 


LYNN H. SHANKS, President 


25 West Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 





2605 Cortlandt 


a 


A Post Card to Us and 
Our Representative Will Call 


Telephone, 








WE MAKE TO ORDER AND WE MAKE TO FIT 
LAUNCH TOPS, SPRAY HOODS AND 
BOAT CUSHIONS 
C. M. JACOBSEN, 238 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
—EVERYTHING IN THE MARINE LINE— 














Leader Marine Motor 
NON-VIBRATING 


4to 40h. p. Horizontal Opposed 
Cylinders. Send for Catalog. 


SINTZ WALLIN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CHAS. J. PUPKI, Eastern Sales Mgr., 150 Nassau St., New York 


4 Cycle. 
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AN LIGHT READING FOR THE SUMMER CRUISE 
a 
* De MAUPASSANT’S FAMOUS SHORT STORIES 
& Embracing Romances - Travels - Comedies - Drama and Verse 
z SEVENTEEN DELIGHTFUL VOLUMES - - READY JULY 15 
wn The complete works, unexpurgated, from the original French text, translated by many linguists of international reputation. 
a I 
AW Critical preface by Paul Bourget of the French Academy 
a” I . 
a 
a G wv 
: uy De Maupassant 
® YACHTSMEN THE BOOKS yf 
A: The set will contain 5,500 pages. The printing will be done from ¥ 
2 These marvelous, quaint, delicious stories should be a part of a new cast of French type, large, elegant and clea The pages will have 
AN every yacht library Here are given tales of travel and adventure, of wide margins, pleasing to the eye. All the illustrations are from original 
‘v) I 
a mystery and dread, of strange medical experiences, of love and lust, of drawings, Pure, white antique egg-shell finished paper, made especially 
\ > . ‘ for this edition, will be used. The size of each book will be 54% x8 inches. 
” comedy and of pathos, of tragedy that is sometimes hideous and some- . 
“a Bindings will be in handsome Blue Veilum De Luxe Cloth, with dis- 
a times grotesque. De Maupassant’s descriptions of peasantry and gentry, tinctive brown and gold title label, deckled edges, silk headbands and gold 
\ the petty miseries of Parisian clerks and cocottes, and his satires on Par- tops. ; 
° isian society are the most startling and vivid examples of realistic fiction, 
Y 
WHY YOU SHOULD SEND COUPON NOW 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION First printings are rare Seldom can you secure a De Luxe 
The S M edition at a popular price. Heretofore it has been impos 
; ; e Supreme Master eli ates Be Malina 
; This is the first and ealy complete edition in any language. Real- of eine inant Story sible to get De Maupassant’s works except in limited Tre Weewer 
: ; P ‘ ; editions at very high prices. We have only printed Compan N 
N izing the intense interest manifest in De Maupassant’s works, the price Emile Faguet niente teiliaiiied cal iets soe Raines onde Prresecigg 
has been placed low enough to be within the reach of all, and yet present Member of French Accademy. anticipated by booklovers and will be quickly When completed 
Ste ’ ‘ In reading De Maupassant his I bout July 15th) please 
the highest quality in printing and binding. The price, absolute fidelity and realism make snapped up This is your opporturity. (about July 15th) please 
$24 00 k h eta ‘ied r send me, charges prepaid 
represents a $60.00 value Lif e° h = fe me ; on Send the coupon today the complete works of GUY 
Ale, or Nas Life copied you DE MAUPASSANT, in Seven 
teen (17) volumes, bound in @ 
IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO EXAMINE THEM ge re Veen Oe Lee Com, & ; 
. P . ° , . s at once and $2.cx r month 1 Ry 
Prompt return of coupon will bring the books direct to you, all charges prepaid. Keep them for ten days, Saakatia. TTEEE eumeiecee. 1 ot 
examine them, If they are not all we represent them to be, return them at our expense. If satisfactory, they advise you within ten days ¥ 
are yours for all time for a few cents per day. y ¥ 
enature 
t he Ww erner r Company, ; ARRON, OHIO 








Are You Prepared 
To Put Outa Fire? 


@ Every motor boat, automobile or cruising 
yacht is in constant danger of fire. 



























@ Remote perhaps, but still menacing. 











AND ALSO FOR COOKING 
The Acetylene 


Safety Storage System 
IS PERFECTION 


We have laid so much stress on the lighting end of the 
proposition that we feel that we ought to impress 
upon you that the same advantages of safety, cleanli- 
ness, economy of space and reliability which makes 
the Safety Storage System ideal for illumination also 
hold good in its use for the yacht stove. Any craft 
equipped with our system may have all the advantages 
of cooking by gas by the simple expedient of installing and 
connecting up of an acetylene gas range or stove. Some stoves 
are better than others. Write us describing your craft and telling 
how many are to be fed and we will give you an estimate of cost 
and advise you regarding the stove best adapted to your needs 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


The Commercial Acetylene Co. 


80 Broadway, New York City 
TORONTO 


@ Throwing water on a gasoline fire simply 
aggravates the trouble. 


@ Fitefire puts out any fire instantly and with- 
ont damage to surrounding woodwork or 
upholstery. 















@ A tube of Fitefire when you need it and 
where you need it will save both life and | | 
property. 

@ To go beyond immediate reach of land 
without such protection is criminal negligence. | | 





























@ Order to-day and have it when you need it. 



























Excelsior Supply Company 


233-235-237 Randolph St., CHICAGO ATLANTA 


Chicago 
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E offer early delivery on our Standard De- 


—— \ \ signs of 32-ft. and 36-ft. Hunting-Cabin 


Cruisers, as shown by the accompanying 
cuts. Prices and particulars on application. 

We also have in stock our 26-ft. and 36-ft. “Run- 
abouts,” in the new 1908 designs, ready for power 
and prompt delivery. 

Stock models of “Family” launches, 18, 22 and 
25-ft. in Jength, of best construction, for 30 days 
delivery. 

Launch tenders, in 9-ft., 10-ft. 6 in. and 12-ft. 
lengths, all 4-ft. beam, for immediate shipment. 

Matthews’ work is the “top-notch” kind, put up 
for critical buyers, and we are now offering inducing 
prices. 


THE? MATTHEWS BOAT CO. 
Port Clinton, Ohio 
































“It Always Goes and Keeps Going 
Until I Stop It” 





ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1907. 
I.AMB ENGINE Co. or NEw York, 92 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN :—After a season’s use of the 18-horsepower Lamb Engine, which I pur- 
chased from you, I thought I would let you know how satisfactory it has been. When I 
went down to the Motor Boat Show to buy an engine for my boat I had no particular engine 
in mind, but wanted the best on the market. After a careful examination of all the leading 
high grade motors displayed at the Show I concluded that the Lamb was ahead of them 
all in design, material and workmanship. My boat is a 58-foot auxiliary sloop, 12 feet 6 
inches beam, and 5 feet draft. She is of rather heavy construction and I did not expect 
much speed under power, but am pleased to say that she makes better than 8 miles an hour 
with engine alone, and 12 miles with both power and sail. I have used the boat a great deal 
this summer, having cruised more than 2000 miles, and have found the engine absolutely 
reliable under all conditions. Furthermore, I have not had to spend one cent on repairs, 
and after a season’s hard use I have carefully gone over every part of the engine and have 
found everything in the finest possible condition. I can truthfully say that I have never 
bought anything that has given me quite as much satisfaction and pleasure as this engine, 
and if I could not get another I would not part with mine for twice its cost. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you for the generous and courteous treatment accorded 
me, and wish you continued success and prosperity during the coming year. 

Yours truly, Signed—JOHN E. SCOPES, Com. A. Y. Club. 














SANDALPHON 


Lame ENGINE co. LAMB BOAT AND 
wl eg ENGINE CO. 


GENERAL EASTERN AGENTS 
AND FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS 


92 Chambers St., New York City CLINTON, IOWA rene 


Three Cylinder 18 H.P. “Lamb.” 
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NAHMA AT ANCHOR IN THE AGAWA ISLANDS IN LAKE SUPERIOR 


A Thousand Miles on 


FREDERIC LOCKWOOD BAXTER 


By 


Photographs by the 


ACATAWA BAY is a typical 

East Shore harbor—an in- 

land lake opening into Lake 
Michigan through a narrow channel 
lined by timber piers. These serve 
to keep back the shifting sands of the 
high dunes that line the shore. South 
for 150 miles and north for 300 to 
Mackinac these dunes extend, varied 
in only a few spots by clay cliffs and 
rocks or boulders. With the excep- 
tion of such places the beach is every- 
where smooth, clean sand. 
There was a strong 
breeze and a choppy sea on the after- 
noon of July 21 as we dropped the 
tug outside the Macatawa piers and 
swung over on the port tack headed 
Little cared we that our first day’s run was a beat to wind- 
ward. We were started for the Northland—that plaintive, witch- 
ing wilderness that is forever calling once it gets into one’s bone. 

It was one of our glorious, crisp, “Northwest” days, with 
dark blue water and tumbling whitecaps, a sharp horizon and 
clear-cut shore line. 

Our craft Nahma (pronounced in 
meaning leaping sturgeon) was a rather wide, full-bodied yawl, 
48 feet over all, 13 feet in the beam, and drawing 4 feet without 
her centreboard, which was housed in the keel. Below was a 
large main cabin with two berths on each side; forward, to star- 
board, a good-sized stateroom, and forward on the port side, a 
She was the roomiest cruiser of her 





northwest 





north. 


Ojibway, “Nahmay,” 


large galley and pipe berth. 
size I had ever seen, and the factotum of the galley was one of 
the best negroes that ever drew breath. 


(9) 


ENTRANCE TO MACATAWA BAY A TYPICAL EAST SHORE HARBOR 


the Great Lakes 


Author 


In a boat with accommodations for only one hired man, we 
found it more satisfactory to have a good cook than a sailor. 
You can do the sailor work yourself and enjoy it—but not the 
cooking. 

There were four 
six-foot-two, 


“Captain” or “Skipper” was 
Scotchman, who had 
He had been “up 


of The 
broad-shouldered 


us. 
Jim—a 
cruised in every craft from a sailing canoe up. 
North” every summer for sixteen seasons, one year going to Hud- 
son Bay and back by canoe. John, who had graduated from a 
steam yacht to real cruising, we elected “Navigating Officer,” 
abbreviated to N. O. Jim No. 2 was made crew, as this was his 
first trip; but so strong and quick was he, with so much real love 
for the game, that he soon became an A. B. Lastly, myself, ap 
The skipper and John took one watch, the crew 

Each pair handled the boat for four hours at a 
The standing of regular 


pointed mate. 
and | the other. 
time, except in case of heavy weather. 
watches on a cruise is essential to comfort and good feeling. 

Late in the afternoon of our first day’s run the wind became 
light, and at sunset shifted to the northeast, when we were well 
out into the lake, giving us a slow beat up to the piers at Grand 
Haven, with a heavy ground swell running. It was impossible to 
tack against the current of the river, so a line was carried to one 
of the piers in the dinghy, and we towed Nahma along it to a 
berth near the life-saving station. We had made only 20 miles 
in ten hours. All turned in at 1 A. M., with a big orange moon 
lox king down. 

The next morning was spent in getting provisions at the 
village and the yacht’s papers, so it was noon when we hoisted 
Running out of the piers, the boom was squared away be 
It was a warm summer day, and we 


sail. 
fore a soft south wind. 
lazily rolled along over a gentle swell, passing Muskegon at 2.20 
P. M. Eight miles from White Lake—our destination for the 
day’s run—it began to grow black in the northwest. Heavy 
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streamers of rain hanging from the dark clouds could be seen 
curved by the westerly wind, which had not yet reached us. We 
put on oil skins and prepared to reef, but the skipper decided we 
could beat the squall in by carrying all sail. He was right. 

There was nothing but rain, and the south wind held until we 
ran through the piers and came to anchor in White Lake near its 
outlet. At sunset the sky cleared, and there was a glorious bank 
of golden-edged clouds, dark and angry-looking. Then came the 
northwester, and all night we slept to its vibrant humming through 
the rigging. 

Sunday morning dawned bright and clear, with the wind still 
blowing, and cold enough to make us shiver as we stood in the 
cockpit after our morning dive. Later in the day a friend made 
an offer of a tow out with his launch, which was gladly accepted. 
We put a single reef in the mainsail ; they took our line and headed 
out into the channel, where there was a steep, tumbling sea, formed 
by the waves rolling in against a strong current flowing out. 
Mainsail and jigger were now run tip. As we approached the 
big breakers near the outer end of the channel our little consort 
began to have trouble, and finally had to cast off and go back. 
This left us in a bad position—in the narrow channel, not yet clear 
of the piers. We quickly ran up the staysail and paid off to get 
headway; but the wind falling lighter at this moment, we found 


THE INN AT KENSINGTON POINT. 


it impossible to either come about or wear ship. The current and 
sea swept the Nahma inexorably against the north pier, where 
she rose and feli with the seas, grinding her sides with smashing 
blows that it seemed must crush every timber. It was impossi- 
ble to push her away. Then a big wave came rolling in, and, 
picking her up like a toy boat, swung the bow around and lifted 
her high in the air. Down she came with her bowsprit on the 
pier, and that 8-inch stick broke short off, like a match. By this 
time we had the canvas down, the life-saving crew had come out, 
and, throwing us a line, towed us tack to the station. A careful 
examination disclosed no damage except some scratches along 
the starboard side and the broken bowsprit. It was a fortunate 
escape, and spoke well for the construction of the boat. 

No sooner were we made fast and a preventer forestay rigged 
than the life-saving crew had a seasoned timber picked out and 
were at work on a new bowsprit for us. They would not take 
pay for their work, so we gave them some boxes of cigars and 
a pipe each, and had them below for a drink of what their captain 
called “talk water.” Many and interesting were the yarns told 
by them. We have a kindly place in our hearts for these life 
savers. 

For two days while the gale blew we spent the time sailing 
about White Lake and fishing, but with poor success. The lake 
is beautiful—about six miles wide, with well-wooded shores. 

On Tuesday morning we found a light south wind blowing, so 
hove up the anchor and got under way right after breakfast. All 
day we had a gentle sail over a calm, summer sea. After sunset it 
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freshened and carried us boiling up to the Ludington piers before 
a whole-sail breeze. As we rounded the end of the south pier, 
we saw faintly in the gathering darkness some obstruction that 
nearly filled the channel. “Look out for a jibe!” shouted the 
skipper, and jammed the wheel hard over. I had just time to 
jump for the lee back-stay when the boom came slashing across, 
and we shot into a narrow space of clear water between the pier 
and an enormous raft of logs with no light on it. 

Running up the river, the anchor was dropped near the south 
bank, out of the course of the big car ferries, completing a run 
of 42 miles for the day. After we had snugged down for the 
night and put out riding lights both forward and astern, the dark, 
snaky line of the raft began to pass. 

It was eleven o’clock when we weighed anchor the next morn- 
ing, after replenishing supplies in the town. A fine southerly 
wind was blowing. We soon passed Big Point au Sable, which 
(as its name indicates) is a sandy point, with a tall, white light- 
house and a most lonely-looking life-saving station, miles from 
any town. Our course from here was more to the eastward, so 
we ran up the spinnaker, to take advantage of the favoring wind. 

All day we rushed along, the wind gradually growing stronger 
and the sea rising until steering became such a strain on eye and 
arm that we had to cut out two-hour watches to one. We swept 


AN ISLAND BUNGALOW, 


past Manistee and Portage Lake early in the afternoon. The 
character of the shore changes here, sand hills giving place to 
high clay bluffs, varied by forests and smooth, green fields. From 
Portage Lake to Arcadia is nine miles, and we made the distance 
in just an hour. 

At sunset we were opposite Frankfort, showing 51 miles made 
in nine hours. At dusk Point “Betsy” (Bee Scie) Light flared 
out abeam. Here all hands turned-to and took in the spinnaker. 
After that steering was still harder, as this sail had served to bal- 
ance the mainsail. Keeping the course by compass taxed every 
energy of the helmsman, and there were no stars by which to hold 
her steady. We were glad when the light on South Manitou 
Island showed above the horizon ahead, giving a point by which 
to steer. Our course was to starboard of the light between the 
island and the mainland. 

The wind held all night, and we made famous time. When 
I came on deck for my second watch at 4 A. M., North and South 
Manitou Lights were far astern, still gleaming in the gray dawn; 
to the east, purple, with the first yellow flush of the sun behind it, 
was Cat Head Point, at the entrance to Grand Traverse Bay. We 
had made 130 miles. 

The wind soon went down completely, and the rest of the day 
the lake was like a mill-pond, with now and then a light, vagrant 
puff that drifted us slowly along. At sunset Charlevoix was 
abeam, with Beaver Island—a bluish cloud—to port. At 3 A. M. 
we drifted slowly around the point of Little Traverse Bay to an 
anchorage near several other yachts. 
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Nahma. 
In White Lake. 
A Typical Lake Schooner. 


A Whaleback in a “Soo” 





Loc 
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During our two days’ stay at Harbor Point, I went to see 
the Indian play of “Hiawatha,” which is given during the sum- 
mer near Petoskey—a unique and remarkable production. The 
performers are all full-blooded Ojibways from the land north 
of Potagannissing Bay, where Longfellow studied them and 
laid the scene of his poem. The play is given in the open, on 
a wooded point in a beautiful little lake, separated from 
the spectators by a narrow strip of water. The sun was 
just setting, as in the last scene, when, about to leave his 
tribe forever, Hiawatha stepped into his canoe and, stand- 
ing with upraised paddle, was silently borne away across the 
lake into the west. As he slowly departed, fainter and fainter 
could be heard his mournful farewell song, answered, interval 
by interval, by the tribe gathered on the shore, who turned 
with sorrow back to their lodges when he could be seen no 
longer. It reminded one irresistibly of Lohengrin. 

Saturday we put out into a clear, starry evening, with a 
light land breeze, which soon deserted us, however, and left 
us slatting and creaking about in a dead swell the rest of the 
night. It was harder on the rigging than a gale. At sunrise 
we had made less than 10 miles. 

It was afternoon before the breeze came up. Then we 
rapidly beat toward Waugashance Light, which marks the 
turn into the Straits. 

The skipper gave way to his strong predilection for “cut- 
ting corners,” and put Nahma across the reefs between the 
light and the mainland. She skinned over, although some of 
the black rocks looked pretty near the top. Then we squared 
away eastward for Mackinac Island, with a fresh breeze over 
our port quarter: The good craft began to jump now, bring- 
ing the blue island rapidly nearer. 

Here in the straits began our first sight of the freighters 
high, rusty-sided brutes, on the way to Lake Superior for ore 
and grain; heavy, low-lying ones sullenly plowing the road to 
Lake Erie; barges piled with lumber, towing stump-masted 
schooners with deck loads so high that their booms would 
scarcely swing; “whalebacks,” looking like ugly monsters of 
the deep—a veritable procession along a well-worn trail, once 
the path of the Indians, voyageurs and Jesuit Fathers. 

An unusual sight was a fine old three-masted schooner, 
with good lines and well-fitting sails. She was making great 
work of it beating up the straits, and looked like a yacht, as 
she foamed along close-hauled. 

We anchored opposite the fort, with a record of three hours 
for the 21 miles from Waugashance. 

Monday we spent on the island, and at 10 P. M. put out to 
the eastward. It was a cold, dark night, with no moon, but 
plenty of stars. The wind, which had been north, shifted to 
the east soon after our start, giving us a dead beat to wind- 
ward. Luckily we met no freighter in this narrow part of the 
straits ; but we did hear the exhaust of a gasolene launch, which 
passed very near us, although it could not be seen. It had not 
the ghost of a light. 

At sunrise we saw, rising out of the lonely waters south 
of us, the tall column of Spectacle Reef Lighthouse. The wind 
now shifted to the south and grew stronger, permitting us to 
ease sheets and lay a course for Detour, at the mouth of the 
St. Mary’s River. 

Running up the river a few miles, we saw a small lumber 
freighter coming from behind, and hailed her for a tow. Her 
captain very kindly stopped for us after they had missed our 
line, and James Fisk, Jr., began to pull us up the river at a 
12-mile gait. We were fortunate in finding such a good- 
natured captain, as the current of the river is very swift in 
some places—impossible to sail against unless you have a 
strong, favorable wind. I have known a boat to take a week 
to make it. At 5 P. M. we cast off and anchored just below 
the town, 82 miles from Mackinac. 





A Day Rest. 
Theano Point. 
Fishing from the Tender 
Anchored at Mackinac 
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Thursday, August 3, a tug towed us through the locks in the 
morning, and left us at the outer end of the channel to wait for 
wind. It did not come till late in the afternoon, when Nahma was 
headed up the river. At sunset it grew calm again, and we 
anchored near the south bank, away from the steamer course. 

Early morning saw Nahma gathering headway before a south- 
east wind. Picking our way by the channel buoys, with chart be- 
fore us, we ran with a freshening breeze up the river, through 
White Fish Bay, and laid our course out into Lake Superior for 
Bachawana. It was a warm, sunny day, slightly hazy, making 
the further shores of the bays we passed and the distant hills a 
soft blue. A fresh, off-shore wind, bringing to us now and then 
the pungent smell of the pines, drove us on our way, and the sun 
was just disappearing behind a strip of violet cloud as we drifted, 
with a dying wind, through a narrow entrance between two sandy 
points into Harmony Bay, an inner arm of Batchawana. All 
about, the quiet forest—not a sign of habitation or inhabitant. 
Far away, on the side of a mountain across the bay, a slender 
column of blue smoke from a forest fire. We were in the North- 
land at last! 

Batchawana Bay is about five miles wide and open to the 
south. Near the western point is a small settlement, with a dock 
where the fishing tugs stop to unload their fares. There is also 
a semi-weekly line of steamers from the Soo which lands there. 
The village consists of a small general store and a few houses, 
mostly occupied by Indians, with no accommodations for travelers. 

Harmony Bay lies east of Batchawana, separated from it by 
the long stretch of Batchawana Island. This body of water is six 
or eight miles wide, and extends much farther to the south, where 
it is enclosed by several islands. It may be entered from that di- 
rection, but is not well charted. At Corbay Point, just west 
of Batchawana, is the only lighthouse for over a hundred miles 
north of the St. Mary River. Several streams of good size empty 
into these bays, all of which contain trout. There is fine fishing 
in Harmony Bay also. 

Sunday was clear, and at an early hour we were sailing across 
the bay to the fish dock. The storekeeper—an old acquaintance 
of the skipper—gave us a letter from the expected friend, saying 
he had missed the boat. Holding a council, it was decided to keep 
on north to the Agawa Islands, leaving a note, telling him to stay 
on the boat and meet us there. 

After replenishing provisions, which included getting milk 
from an Indian family who could not understand English—a 
most amusing transaction—the lines were cast off from the dock 
at 11 A. M. On rounding Corbay Point, where our course changed 
to the north, we found the wind dead ahead and fairly fresh. 

Above this point the shore is rocky for nearly the whole 45 
miles to the Agawa. In all that distance there are no harbors 
of any kind for a boat larger than a mackinaw. Many small 
islands, rocks and reefs are scattered about, some of them miles 
from the mainland, and when above water are covered with flocks 
of screaming gulls. None is marked with a light; some do not 
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appear on the chart at all. Add to this the often present fog, and 
you have a rather dangerous cruising ground. 

The awesome, forbidding grandeur of this coast is hard to de- 
scribe. It is almost entirely solid rock dropping directly into 
deep water—a wall of granite rising sheer from the depths of 
the lake. At Theano Point it reaches a height of 700 feet, with 
600 feet of water at its base! This big, bare, weather-beaten 
rock, with always a white smother and roar of surf about its 
foot, lies outstretched, like some vast, cruel beast, waiting to de- 
vour what the waves may bring to it. When the autumn storms 
rage, craftily hidden in fog and snow, it little mercy would give 
to the vessel driven near. 

We were becalmed several hours between sunset and dark off 
this point. A big swell was running, which drove us gradually 
toward it. Just as we were planning to do some towing (for it is 
rather difficult to anchor in 600 feet of water) a slight breeze 
came up and drifted us away from this old dragon. But he re- 
membered us, and we met again later. 

The wind was light all night, which pleased us well, as we did 
not care to go booming up onto one of these reefs. It was too 
dark to make our way in through the rocks and reefs indicated 
on the chart, so we stood back and forth till 6 A. M., when, under 
jib and jigger, with a lookout forward, Nahma was slowly worked 
through the winding channel to an anchorage in a little cove be- 
tween one of the larger islands and the mainland. With the heavy 
anchor out forward and a stern line fast to a tree ashore, we were 
ready for any gale. These preparations were hardly completed 
when a dense fog settled down, shutting out the mainland from 
our view. 

This part of Lake Superior seems peculiarly liable to fog. It 
is often very thick over the water, becoming thinner near the shore, 
while a few hundred feet inland there is bright sunlight. This 
may be caused by the extreme coldness of the water. It was so 
icy we had to give up our morning plunge. 

The next day the N. O. left us, going back to Batchawana on 
the Albatross, and the new member of the crew arrived on the 
steamer. 

Saturday morning we hoisted sail and started back for Batcha- 
wana. Fog soon settled around us and shut out everything from 
sight. 

At sunset we were again becalmed a few miles south of 
Theano Point. Sunday morning, just after a fine, clear sunrise, 
the crew and I, whose watch it was, rounded to by the fish dock 
at Batchawana, and dropped anchor near the Albatross. 

We left this beautiful spot the next morning with reluctance ; 
but it was August 14, and we had to start on our return, nearly 
500 miles from Macatawa. 

Late in the evening of September 1—six weeks after our start, 
having covered a distance of over a thousand miles—Nahma poked 
her nose between the piers at Macatawa, and our cruise was ended. 
In the morning we sadly packed our duffle bags and suit cases 
and said farewell to the good old craft. 


From Boston to Toronto in the Schooner Zahra 


By C. H. J. SNIDER 


Photographs by the Author 


NE blowy Sunday morning late in September the light- 
house man who trimmed the red lamps at the Eastern 

Gap of Toronto saw a stranger rolling harborward. 
It had raved to beat the Bull of Barney through the night— 
wind, thunder, lightning and rain—and the lake stretched to 


the leaden horizon in the faint morning light, a tortured, twisted 
writhing of brown shore water fading to a gray-green strip in 
the offing, all seething with innumerable frowsy cottontops, 
tumbling, snarling, snapping, toppling over one another like fight- 
ing jaguar cubs, meeting with a roar at the pierheads, and shoot- 
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ing there heavenwards in geyser bursts of wrath clear over the 
lighthouse lantern, 50 feet aloft. 

And through it all the stranger swung sturdily on, rolling her 
boom-ends in, but making splendid time. She was shortened 
down to jib and staysail, full foresail and close-reefed main. Her 
spreaders showed wide and strong against the light, emphasizing 
the absence of topmasts. Other tophamper she had none. 

‘Some hooker that’s hung on to his kites too long,” soliloquized 
the lighthouse keeper. “No—there’s no hooker on the north 
shore with ends like that”—as, after settling from sight in a 
hollow, with only her bowsprit spearing defiantly above the wave- 
crest, she came leaping along the ridges of the next squadron of 
seas, showing the long, fine overhangs into which her sleek body 
tapered—“‘it’s a yacht, and a new one!” 

She hauled her wind abreast of the pierhead and came shoot- 
ing into the channel, and he could see the dark gleam of her under- 
body, the pinkish-gray of teak deck-fittings and holystoned plank 
that had had wind and water in plenty for a month, and the faint 
sheen of brasswork, bitten green and brown by the scourging of 
salt water. He could see that her topmasts had not been carried 
away, but had been sent down and lashed on deck for heavy 
weather. He could see her boats, too, lashed in chocks inboard 

“It’s a yacht, and a new one,” he repeated, as she cleared the 
channel and squared away again up the harbor for the anchorage 
of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, “and she’s come a long way.” 

He was right. It was Mr. A&milius Jarvis’s 
Zahra, from Boston. 


new schooner 

Not the first nor the second white-winged stranger is Zahra 
to reach the lakes from salt water; nor is the voyage to salt water 
from the lakes unknown; but it is years and years since the long 
stretch has been negotiated by the “outside route.” The Erie 
Canal, from Oswego to the Hudson, has usually been the medium. 
The old Canadian America Cup challenger, Countess of Dufferin, 
went down to New York by 
the outside route in 1876; and 
Priscilla, of Cleveland, also 
intended for America Cup 
honors, came up by the out- 
side route in the early ‘gos; 
and so Zahra completes a not 
inglorious trio. 

They left Boston on Satur- 
day, September 7, with a 
polyglot ship’s company—Mr. 
Jarvis, the captain and owner, 
and Mr. Louis S. McMurray, 
his guest, both Toronto men; 
Captain H. McFee, the griz- 
zled_ pilot—a Georgetown, 
Prince Edward, Islander ; Jack 
Jorgensen, mate 





a Norwe- 
gian born, but a good Cana- 
dian by long practice—hail- 
ing from Toronto; Leonard 
Fisher, a second mate—in 
spite of his English name a 
Hollander—hailing last from 
Boston; Otto Meara, the 
steward, a Boston German; 
Otto Waesch, seaman, a coun- 
tryman of the steward ; and, last of all, Karl Stonyad, seaman, a 
Finlander. Not a big company to work a schooner of Zahra’s 
size—So feet over all, 53 feet water line, and 13 feet beam. True, 
she was stripped of her tophamper and light sails; but the four 
lowers left enough for all hands to look after shortening down 
in a gale of wind. 

They set out from South Boston at 11 o’clock in the morning. 











A GRAY QUARTERING SEA NEAR 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
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At midnight the schooner 
The second day’s run was 119 


The first day’s run was 67% miles. 


was 142 miles from the lightship. 


miles. When the log was hauled aboard on the morning of the 
third day it was found that 200 miles had been recorded. Later 
a light breeze from the northeast granted a day’s run of 6944 
miles. A fresh easter on the fourth day yielded to4 miles 


Nova 


’ 
second co 


Zahra began to smell 
Scotia. In the 
watch lights twinkled ahead. 
They had Betty Island Light 
bearing east-northeast at mid 
night, and Island 
northwest. They laid her off 
east by south again, with the 
breeze falling, and ere it 
grew light in the morning 
Sambro Light was on the port 


Green 


beam and Chebucto lights 
were showing up. With a 
light northerly breeze they 


crept into Halifax harbor. 

There was splendid going 
all the way to Halifax, but 
nothing remarkable in the way 
of weather. When she left 
the Nova Scotia city the wind 
held steady from the south- 
west, growing from fresh to 
Strong over the 
quarter, sending her boiling 
along at an 8-knot gait. By 
g.30 next morning it was 
blowing half a gale, and had 
thickened up. They shortened her down with two reefs in the 
mainsail, and still she tore off the distance, the Nova Scotia coast 
appearing and disappearing in phantom stretches on the lee beam 
through the fog. 

That morning saw the last of Zahra’s easterly voyaging. By 
11.30 A. M. she was up with Chedabucto Bay, where she would 
turn north and west, pointing for home. Off Cranberry Island 
Light they tucked two reefs in the foresail and stayed her 
blowing pretty hard for a jibe—and went swinging off north- 
west into Chedabucto, heading for the long gap that severs Cape 
Breton Island from the peninsula of Nova Scotia. At 
log showed her 137 miles from Halifax 

In along the coast the wind lightened. At 1.20 they passed 
Eddy Point Light and entered the Strait of Canso. At 2.10 they 
were up with Port Hawkesbury, going north by west. Out came 
the reefs, and with a smart breeze over the port quarter she passed 
out of the Strait of Canso again, and it was decided to run north 
of Prince Edward Island, the wind being fair for it. 

The good old southwester blew up again just as the log regis 
tered the six-hundredth sea-mile, and once more the double-reefed 
mainsail was in order. In the dog watch a sharp rainstorm came 
on; but the night was clear, and Zahra went on devouring the dis- 
tance, piling up a bow wave forward like a traveling snowstorm, 
doing the flight of her life. At 11 o'clock she was up with East 
Point Light—the last sight of Prince Edward Island. It 
blowing harder than ever, and the wind veered a little more 
westerly. Double-reefing the foresail, they hauled her close on the 
freshening gale, and went storming along, ending the splendid 
day’s run with an even 200 miles. 

Zahra was in for it. The more the wind veered the harder 
it blew, and the sea made up, long and steep. The staysail had to 
be doused in the black of the early morning, and under the re- 
maining three pieces she battled onward, sometimes close-hauled 
by the wind, sometimes with the wind a point or so free, averag- 
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ing her eight knots. Day dawned gray and wild, with low clouds 
scurrying close over the tossing waters, and a whole gale blow- 
ing. Even two reefs in the mainsail did not ease her sufficiently. 
All hands turned to, smothered it down and lashed it to the boom 
with extra gaskets, and bent on the storm trysail instead As the 
morning wore on the wild wind jumped to the north, sweeping 
all the way down the Gulf of St. Lawrence in wild gusts. The 
heavy, confused sea that resulted treated Zahra like a cork—but 
like a cork she rode it, always on top. No better evidence of the 
violent motion can be given than the sudden change in the charac- 
ter of her log-book entries—a jump from a neat business hand 
(Emilius Jarvis ashore is a banker and broker) to picket-fence 
characters, with heavy lists to port and starboard, and a sort of 
soaring and diving motion. 

It was blowing harder than ever in the dog watches that 13th 
of September, ending the first week out, and by dark even the 
double-reefed foresail had been taken in and lashed securely, and 
she was snugged down for the night to the staysail and trysail, 
dodging off northeast by east with the wind north-northwest— 
practically hove to: That day’s run was 122 miles, but from noon 
till midnight all she had done was a miserable 40. 

The wind jumped northerly, ran back and veered again, keep- 
ing the sea in turmoil, 
and forcing Zahra off to 
the eastward, nosing 
away on the port tack 
windandseaabeam. The 
sea in the early morning 
was monstrous, and un- 
der her short canvas she 
labored heavily. Dawn 
showed Anticosti, grim 
and gray, on the weather 
bow. She had driven 
through the night some 
seven leagues to the east- 
ward, still indomitable 
and ready for more. 

But the gale was 
over. At eight bells the 
wind was moderating 
and the weather clear- 
ing. The first work in 
the forenoon watch was 
to take in the trysail and 
get the mainsail on her again, double-reefed. The foresail, sim- 
ilarly shortened, went up again, and the jib reappeared on the 
horn. Soon all reefs were shaken out, and the day began to de- 
velop into fine, moderate weather, bright and cool with the first 
chill of autumn. 

But in the afternoon it blew up again. It was a case of set- 
tle away the mainsail, throat and peak, and tie in the double reef 
once more, and then relieve her of the staggering staysail; then 
down with the wheel and put her around on the tack to which she 
belonged—westward-bound. In the dog watches again the wind 
moderated and fell light, and the reefs came out. Then it fresh- 
ened, backing to the southwest, and the reefs came in again. Just 
before midnight she passed a steamer, outward-bound from the 
Gulf. The log showed 80 miles for the day’s run. 

It was either the original old sou’wester that gave the 200- 
mile run of the 12th of September or a cousin of his that blew up 
the night of the 14th. Some time after midnight the double- 
reefed mainsail was staggering her, it was blowing hard, and the 
sea was making up to match its size in the gale of the days before. 
Between eight o’clock and midnight Zahra tore off 36 miles, even 
after losing the time necessary in furling the mainsail compietely 
and setting the trisail. She went roaring nor’-nor’west, a smother 
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of foam forward, a swelling wall of water on the quarter, with 
booms dipping and lifting heavenward in the puffs. Even after 
midnight, with two reefs in the foresail, she averaged seven knots. 
She made a nice landfall, Rozier Cape—guarding the stern Gaspe 
coast—showing up, southwest by south, with the daylight. With 
the raising of the land the wind all died away in the forenoon. 
The sun came out strong, and the morning passed in drying sails 
in a gentle southeast zephyr. 

But that afternoon it blew up again, coming hard from the 
northwest. A steamer went ploughing by, inward bound. Her 
name could not be made out; but Zahra signalled, asking to be re- 
ported. The wind was strong, with heavy squalls, and until dark 
she was kept on the starboard tack, nosing landward. Two reefs 
were again hauled out in the mainsail, and the foresail and stay- 
sail were settled away and strapped. At the end of the second 
dog watch they stayed her and went off north and northeast on 
the port tack, and got the trysail on for the night instead of the 
reefed mainsail. Foresail and staysail were set again and the jib 
taken in, leaving her snug, with all her sail inboard. The day’s 
run was 128 miles. 

It was a wild, clear night, blowing hard, with the whole 
northern sky ablaze with the Aurora Borealis. It was as cold as 
though the wind itself 
had come from the polar 
seas direct. At 3 A. M. 
the first light of the 
mainland of Canada was 
sighted—Cape Magda- 
len, blinking along the 
coast of Gaspe — and 
they stayed Zahra and 
let her go home on the 
starboard tack, headinz 
due west, clear at last of 
Anticosti. At 7 o'clock 
in the morning the log 
marked the one-thou- 
sandth mile. After day- 
light the trysail came off 
and the magnsail went 
on; but the breeze light- 
ened rapidly, dying 
away altogether, and re- 
viving fitfully from the 
south and east. Some- 
times it was flat calm and it rained. The whole day’s run was 
only 68 miles. 

It rained all through the night and remained thick; but they 
made out Martin River Light, bearing southwest by south. In 
the early morning it blew fresh, and the watch turned out for two 
reefs in the mainsail. The wind was easterly, over the starboard 
quarter. Daylight brought clearer weather, a fresh breeze, whole 
sail and Points des Monts on the starboard bow—the first sight of 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence—for Zahra was now passing 
from gulf to river, although the mouth here is 30 miles wide. 

Abreast of Little Metis they double-reefed the mainsail. By 
dark it was blowing a gale, and they double-reefed the foresail, 
took in the jib and sat the trysail: The sea that ran was ugly, 
short and steep, and kept Zahra awash forward. She was up 
with Rimouski and Father Point—where incoming vessels re- 
port—at midnight, finishing a day’s run of 140 miles. After mid- 
night the wind moderated, and, piece by piece, whole sail came 
on—but not fast enough to keep Zahra going. For the next 
thirty hours there was no course to enter. The log itself was taken 
in, and the schooner simply drifted with tide and current off the 
mouth of the Saguenay, with its tremendous cliffs. 

(Continued on page 52.) 








Freaks and Fancies of Motor Boats and Engines—Part I. 


By 


HEN a gas engine 
refuses to run, 
for the trouble in one 
of the following 

“Defective 

ignition apparatus, 

poor adjustment of 
the carburetor, imper- 
fect action of the 
valves, and—last but 
not least—‘pure cuss- 
with a multi- 
tude of sins laid up 
against this last- 
named reason,” were 
the concluding words 
of a series of lectures 
the gas 
delivered by 
known engineer. 

“Pure 
in modern automobile 


look 


causes: 


edness,’ 


on engine, 


a well- 


cussedness” 


engines is decreasing 
—thanks to years of 
labor on the part of 
the 
there is almost always 





“THERE'S 


FREAKS OF MOTOR BOATS. MANY 


waa designers — and 
a good, simple reason for the refusal of the present-day motor car 
to run. It may be that the development of the marine motor is 
a few years behind the times, and that the less severe requirements 
of water travel have not yet served to bring forth the staying qual- 
ities of the automobile motor, but whatever the reason, the fact 
remains that the engine found in many small motor boats is apt 
to act strangely at times, and some of its peculiarities would seem 
to verify the words of the engineer in attributng the trouble to 
“pure cussedness.” 

In the small 2-cycle engine using a mixing valve instead of an 
automatic carburetor, much of its crankiness may be laid to 
atmospheric conditions, poor scavenging, improper crankcase 
compression, and other ills to which the 4-cycle engine as used 
in the motor car is not subjected. Some engines seem almost to 
be imbued with a personality, and when this is considered in con- 
junction with the peculiarities possessed under different conditions 
of wind and water by various types of hulls, it is not strange that 
motor boating often affords some very amusing as well as an- 
noying incidents and accidents, for all of which, however, there's 
a reason. 

Most manufacturers of 2-cycle engines advertise their products 
as being reversible, while makers of multi-cylinder engines of 
this type go a step further and add self-starting qualities to the 
virtues already possessed by this popular form of motive power. 
Two-cycle engines using the jump spark can be easily reversed 
after a little practice, all that is necessary being to throw off the 
switch, advance the spark, and when the engine has died down, 
turn on the current and move the spark lever in the opposite di- 
rection. This method is generally effective; but it is not well to 
depend on it for checking the boat in making landings, as the 
mere turning on of the current before the engine has slowed 
down sufficiently will serve to speed up the motor in the direction 
in which it was first running, and the result will probably be a 
And yet cases are frequent where the engine will 
An 
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smashed bow. 
reverse of its own sweet will without any previous warning. 
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instance of this kind happened while a party were cruising 
through the Erie Canal in a motor boat driven by a 2-cycle, single- 
cylinder engine. The boat had been moving merrily along, and 
the party were enjoying the changing scenery on either bank, 
when it was seen that the panorama seemed to slow down, stop, 
and then move rapidly in the other direction 
the part of the pilot and engineer, the boat was saved from back 
ing into the nearest shore; but the unconcerned manner in which 
the launch had decided to retrace its path along the canal had 
taken the party unawares, and it was some time before it was 
discovered that the simple cause of the matter lay in a piece of 
dirt which had lodged in the timer for a few revolutions, thus 
cutting off the spark, and by the time this intruder had been 
thrown off, the motor had slowed down sufficiently to allow the 
next impulse to start it in the opposite direction, 

Equally surprising is the ease with which some of these motors 
will “start on the spark,” even after having remained cold for 
several hours. Provided a charge has remained in one of the 
cylinders, a movement of the spark lever will ignite the fuel, and 
this one impulse will generally prove sufficient to carry the next 
piston up to the firing point. It is rather difficult to determine 
with a 2-cycle engine, however, in just which direction the engin 
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will turn when started in this manner, and before the spark lever 
is moved it should be made certain that the clutch is disengaged 
or that the propeller blades are thrown to neutral, assuming that 
the shaft is provided with one of these forms of reversing mech 
anism. Practice will enable an operator to start his engine in 
either direction almost at will, and yet it is important, to be sure, 
that the flywheel is revolving in the proper direction before the 
propeller is connected. The writer has in mind a trip made 
through a series of canals, locks, and lakes in a 3-cylinder, gaso- 
miles, in 


aad 


lene, engine-driven boat, in which the distance of 75 
cluding thirty stops for the locks, etc 
cranking of the engine, the entire starting and reversing after the 
initial turn being accomplished by means of the spark lever. And 
vet the day after this run the boat narrowly escaped serious 
damage by reason of the carelessness of the operator, who had 
probably become overconfident in the ability of his engine. The 
boat had been fastened to a dock in a small slip, from which it 
was necessary to back out. The blades were set at neutral and 
the motor was started on the spark, after which the propeller was 
thrown to the reverse. Instead of moving backward, however, 
the boat shot ahead and into the pier before the operator could 
throw his blades to the “go-ahead.” 

It is evident that the only trouble lay in the fact that the first 
impulse received by the motor started it in the reverse direction, 
and when the blades were thrown to the “back-up,” the effect 
was the same as though the engine had been turning in the right 
direction and the propeller had been set on the go-ahead, Even 
when cranking, it may happen that the motor will receive a back 
kick and thus start in the reverse direction, and at night it is al 
ways well to throw a light on the flywheel to make sure that it 
is turning in the right direction before the blades are moved or 
the clutch is thrown in. 

The self-starting proclivities of a certain engine nearly caused 
a runaway motor boat, and impressed on the owner the necessity 
of always leaving his craft with the blades at neutral, as well as 
with the spark turned off. The boat had stopped for the owner 
to take aboard a party of friends, and the first passenger to step 
in—a woman—accidentally struck the switch with her foot, and 
the engine started off on a wild journey, which might have ended 
seriously had not another boat been near. 
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ENTERING A LOCK A MILE ABOVE WATERFORD. CLEAR- WHERE NATURE BECKONS LANDWARD. THE RISING TO A HIGHER LEVEL IN THE FIRST OF THREE 


ANCE PAPERS MUST BE SHOWN HERE. PLEASURES OF CRUISING MAY BE 


LOCKS LEADING TO THE CHAMPLAIN CANAI 


DIVERSIFIED IF SO DESIRED. 


Through the Northern Canal 


By MATT McCARTY 


Photographs by A. P. Plumb 


© much has been written in a facetious vein on the “raging 


canal,” and so many witticisms have been hurled at “big- 


ditch sailors,” that for a number of years the mere mention 
of a “canaler” was the signal for a general laugh from the un- 
initiated ; but the tremendous increase in the ranks of motor-boat 
enthusiasts, and the growing desire for one or more long cruises 
instead of the usual series of short, local excursions, have had the 
effect of awakening the traveler to the many and varied beauties 
of land and waterscape through which one passes in navigating 
these pleasant chan- 

nels, 

To the average 
man with two weeks’ 
vacation to his credit, 
the trip up the Hud- 
son, through the 
northern canal to 
Whitehall, and thence 
down Champlain as 
far as time or inclina- 
tion permit, and a 
return by the same 
route, will commend 
itself for various rea- 

ON THE “HEEL PATH” NEAR WHITEHALL. sons. It is not at all 
expensive; villages 

and towns are numerous all along the route, supplies of every kind 
can be procured at reasonable rates, as well as good hotel accom- 
modations, and last, but not least, the navigation is not at all diffi- 
cult for the novice at any time; and this cannot be said for the 
longer tours, by way of the Thousand Islands, the St. Lawrence 
or the Rideau Lakes or the Ottawa. For the down-river skipper 
it is all plain sailing up to Albany, although the river is not offi- 
cially charted above the city of Hudson. But by attention to the 
numerous buoys and beacons that line the way, one will have no 
diff.culty in reaching the Basin, where the Albany Yacht Club will 
extend a hearty greeting to the sojourner. The many and fast 
steamers plying this part of the river throw a heavy swell, and it 


is good policy to slow down very materially before attempting 
to pass craft of this description. Don’t make the mistake of keep- 
ing too near the shore. 

It is far better near the steamboat, for at a distance of a couple 
of hundred feet or so one will get the benefit of the long swell 
as it leaves the larger vessel’s counter, and the small boat should 
rise to it like a cork. But in shoal water the roller combs and 
breaks, and one is liable to go through it instead of over it. 

You can obtain a permit to navigate the canals of the State 
by personal application or by writing to the Superintendent of 
Public Works at the Capitol, Albany. Give the name of boat and 
owner, length, draft and beam, and you will receive the necessary 
permit by return mail; there is no charge, no trouble, no red tape ; 
all you are required to do is to go slow, obey the simple rules 
printed on the back of the permit, and be especially careful not to 
wash the banks of the canal with the swell made by running at 
full speed. In passing boats, always keep to the heel-path bank ; 
the tow-path is for the motive power harnessed to the slow-mov 
ing freighter, and if you get under or over his tow-line you will 
surely come to grief, for the long string of horses or mules, with 
a training born of experience, have the peculiar faculty of bringing 
the dripping tow-line out of the muddy depths with a sharp and 
powerful “yank” that will clear a deck load in the shortest possi- 
ble order. The run from Albany to Troy is only about seven 
miles, and the first barrier one meets is the sloop lock, half a mile 
or so above the second bridge. Keep to the east channel, skirting 
along in the middle of the narrow passage between a rocky island 
and the high supporting walls of the many shirt and collar fac- 
tories that line the right bank. The water rushes furiously from 
the numerous raceways that discharge into the river at this point ; 
but just above the last one, and near the lock, there is a fairly 
sheltered position to tie up in, if the lock is in use or if it is neces- 
sary to lower the level to admit your craft. 

Run in slowly—about half-way up is a good rule—and throw 
the long bow and stern line to the lock tenders, who are usually 
alert and courteous. These long lines are absolutely essential, and 
will prevent your becoming “crossed” when the “paddles” that are 
holding back the water from the higher level are opened to permit 
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your rising on the incoming flood. The 
heavy gates ciose behind you, this time 
with a resounding thump; there is a clatter- 
ing of iron levers and a rattling of long chains, 
and you look away up between the narrow 
and dripping stone walls and wonder how you 
will ever get up there; then there is a rush 
and a swirl of water from underneath the 
upper gate, you feel a slight movement astern, 
followed by a decided advance, for the inrush, 
striking the lower gate and meeting this solid 
obstruction, comes foaming back against your 
stern; but keep the bow well onto the wall, 
and you are absolutely safe; then another pad- - 
dle is raised, and you begin to slowly rise, 
amid a whirlpool of tumbling water. This, 
however, quickly subsides as the lock fills. 
The tender looks at your permit, tosses your 
lines on deck and thanks you for the cigars. 

The big gates slowly open and you find 
yourself above tidewater, above the long State 
dam, and 18 feet higher in the world than you 
were a few minutes before, but still on the 
Hudson River. Run along the east shore 
again, keeping a hundred feet or so out, until, 
after passing under the long bridge that spans 
the river a mile above the lock, you come to a 
peculiar-looking tower that stands almost in 
mid-stream ; here you cut diagonally across to 
the entrance of the Northern or Champlain Canal, that may be 
plainly seen under another, but shorter, bridge on the left side. 
Run slowly again, for there is usually a string of boats here, laden 
with supplies for the new barge canal, that will have its river en- 
trance just above and to the left of the present small canal. Keep 
to the right now for a’short distance to the first of the three locks 
that will lift the boat to the real canal level. 

Just around from the third lock, the bend from lock three, 
is a lift bridge; blow your whistle for this, and you will be re- 
warded by the clanging of a bell; horses and foot passengers 
quicken their pace, the little end gates come down and the bridge 
goes up, and you slip under and along for another hundred yards, 
until you see a low, square, red building on the left, with a modest 
sign over the door—‘“Collector’s Office, Waterford.” Stop here 
and interview the collector, for while his collections are nil, he is 
a most important party to your little outing, for he must see your 
permit and will then issue a “clearance” or manifest: “Yacht So- 
and-so, with passengers, from Waterford bound to Whitehall.” 

Less than a mile above is 
another lock, where you must 
show your clearance, to pass | 
you through. Then away you 
go, around sharp curves and 
bends like a double-letter S, 
every ttirn opening up a new 
vista of beauty. The low, 
sweet alders on the heel-path 
dip their foliage, and seem to 
nod as you pass by; fragrant 
shrubs and dainty wild flowers, 
disturbed by the gentle swell, 
shower their perfumed petals 
broadcast on the water; to the 
right the upper Hudson lies 
shimmering in the sun; here 
near at hand, and again be- 
yond, wide and fertile fields. 

To the left are the low, 
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wooded hills or grassy slopes, where the gen- 
tle kine do lie and ruminate, gazing at you 
with curious eyes, till another turn leaves them 
behind, and a white farmhouse nestles under 
the spreading elms and maples, or the little 
lock shanty is visible perched high on its 
smooth stone wall, and the sauntering tender 
answers to your warning whistle. 

The first town of any size is Mechanics- 
ville, where you can find an excellent tie-up 
over night, unless you have been tempted by 
some shady nook to camp out. At Schuyler 
ville there is a magnificent monument com 
memorating the battle of Saratoga, fought on 
the sunny slope just below the village. Here 
there is also a large and commodious basin 
that would harbor a whole fleet of motor 
boats. Just a few miles further on, and you 
cross the Hudson at Northumberland 
the wide dam. Keep just outside the long, 
low wall and high bridge over which the tow 
teams cross, then take a sharp turn to the left, 
and you run into another lock; and so it is all 
the way up—an ever-changing picture. Fort 
Miller lies under a pall of black smoke, from 
the many dredges and “mud-tiggers” that are 
excavating thousands of yards of material 
from the river bed, to allow the thousand-ton 
barges of the future to use this natural water- 
way for many miles. At Fort Edward and Glens Falls there are 
acres of paper mills, with tiers of boats unloading short spruce 
logs, to be thrown into the devouring maw of the monstrous di- 
Then comes old Fort Ann, with its queer little church 
Comstocks lies in a long defile between 
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gesters. 
and its modern creamery. 
low, rocky hills. Two enormous excavators are working here, 
eating out large mouthfuls from the soft loam of the narrow val- 
ley, for one of the largest locks on the new system will be erected 
here. You slip past Flat Rock, with its spicy cedars and moss- 
clad sides, where the ashes of many fires tell of the pleasant lunch 
hour or*the evening-smoke talk, with the twinkling stars over 
head and the katydids to sing a lullaby. All historic ground this, 
replete with legend and story, for here the French and English 
came in from Canada, and the Six Nations gathered to wage 
fierce war against the white invader. Now you are on the down- 
ward path, for you have left the high or 16-mile level, and each 
lock drops you a little nearer to the lake. At Whitehall you visit 
another collector and exchange your clearance for a pass out, 
which is taken up by the ten- 
der of the last lock—number 
twenty-three—and you are out 
of the Northern canal. 

Open the throttle wide now, 
for there are no restrictions as 
to speed here. Skim around 
Fiddlers Elbow, The 
Slide and Lover’s Leap, wind- 
ing in and out along the deep 
but narrow channel hedged in 
on both sides by tall ramparts 
of flag and sedge; but ever 
northward, bound for stout old 
Fort Ti, Crown Point, and 
the deep recesses of Westport 
Bay, for you are in the lower 
waters of Champlain, the Great 
Lake of the Iroquois. 

(Continued on page 60.) 
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Endymion and the Demon of the Shoals 


IN MARCH OF i902, WHEN THE LAST OF THE WINTER GALES TORE UP AND DOWN THE 
COASTWISE LANES, CAPT, LOESCH OF THE TRANSATLANTIC RACER, ENDYMION, RECEIVED 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TAKE THE GREAT SCHOONER TO CHARLESTON. THIS INVOLVED, OF 
COURSE, THE PASSING OF HATTERAS, WHICH IS NOT A GOOD PLACE IN THE TUMULTUOUS 
MONTHS, THE TALE OF A FIGHT THAT THRILLS. 


By HENRY IRVING DODGE 


HE sucking sands of Diamond Shoals lay sun-kissed and 
placid. Far away stretched the beaches, shimmering and 
waiting; waiting and shimmering. At last the wind 

veered to the east and the sky grew leaden, and the conspirator, 
Night, spread its mantle over Hatteras and the sands took on the 
color of hell. 

This was the trysting place of Endymion and the Demon of 
the Shoals. 

Winter had spread its coat of ice, like chain mail, over New 
York harbor. It was March, 1g02. Small craft lay snug at their 
docks or anchored in sheltered coves. The great liners made 
their own channels, that showed blue-black against the faded 
yellow of the ice and closed again. Under these conditions Cap- 
tain Loesch received orders to take Endymion to Charleston, 
where he was to pick up his 
owners and some guests. 
It was his intention to get 
there as soon as the Clyde 
steamer, which was to leave 
the following day. For ten 
hours the tug strove to tow 
Endymion from Brooklyn 
to the Hook, but the gale 
smote her back and the ice 
gripped her and would not 
let her through. But, next 
morning at three. o'clock, 
Loesch tried again, and by 
nine was clear of the Hook. 
This was Friday, the 16th. 
A gale was blowing from 
the northwest, and the skip- 
per double-reefed his can- 
vas and shaped her course 
for Barnegat. 

All day the sun danced 
on the. waters under Endy- 
mion’s bow, luring her on— 
the same sun that touched 
the sucking sands—and the 
fierce northwest wind bulged her sails. But late in the day the 
glass fell rapidly. This meant a shifting of the wind to the east- 
ward, with the sinister possibility of snow. The boat was mak- 
ing eleven knots. Much of the water that came aboard froze and 
she was covered with ice from end to end. Earlier in the day 
Loesch had shaken out his reefs, but the barometer now warned 
him to be ready to shorten sail again. Sheets and halyards 
manned, he kept every inch of canvas drawing. Gradually the 
wind backed into the eastward and by nightfall the air was thick 
with snow. By eleven o'clock the wind had swung to the south- 
east and had become a gale. But Loesch pushed on, hoping to 
drive her past the Cape, where he could bring the wind to his 
quarter. As the wind veered more and more to the south, Endy- 
mion pointed her nose to the west. She was pounding hard into 


ENDYMION ON HER FAMOUS RECORD-BREAKING TRIP ACROSS THE OCEAN, AS 
SEEN FROM THE DECK OF A LINER DURING A HEAVY BLOW 


a heavy head sea. All hands were still on deck, although it was 
near midnight. Now Loesch changed his plans. He would run be- 
tween the Diamond Shoals Lightship and the Cape. It was this 
move the Demon of the Shoals foresaw when the wind swung to 
the southeast—it was this that made him lick his sandy throat 
with his salty tongue and wait—placidly wait. Standing near 
the wheel, Loesch kept his eyes on the Shoal’s light and gave or- 
ders to the quartermaster in a low, resolute voice. At the hal- 
yards and sheets the men stood silent—apprehensive. 


“And fast through the midnight, dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow,” 


Endymion swept like a “sheeted ghost.” Midnight came—a few 
minutes more and they would be in free water with sheets eased 
* off. But now Endymion 
rose to meet the father of 
all seas. Up, up she went, 
turned the summit and slid 
down the mountain of 
water. Loesch held his 
breath and waited. She 
strove to rise, but the on- 
coming seas clutched her by 
the bows and held her 
down. With a boom the 
forestay parted at the 
knightheads. Loesch 
grabbed the wheel and shot 
the vessel into the wind. 
He roared his orders at 
his men. Topsails were 
dropped to the masthead, 
and the jib topsail and main 
topmast staysail halyards 
went with a run. Above 
the roar of the waters and 
the confusion, a sound 
came to Loesch—the sound 
of the breakers on Diamond 
Shoals. There was no 
room to leeward. He must carry sail and try to point his vessel 
into free water. Relieved of the great pressure of her upper sail, 
Endymion righted. But the main support of the foremast was 
gone. The spars began to buckle. 

“Let go your foresails and all your headsails,”” Loesch shouted, 
and the men, trained to the ways of the sea, obeyed with silent 
alertness. But he kept the mainsail on her, for she must have 
steerage way or she'd get into the trough of the sea and roll the 
sticks out of her. Meantime, the chief mate had shifted the 
windward masthead runners from aft forward to act as stays. 
Sut he could get but small purchase with these. Then Loesch 
gave the order and they fetched up a six-inch hawser out of the 
fore hatch and prepared to send the end of this aloft and set the 
other end up on the anchor windlass, that it might act as a 
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“TO LOESCH IT SEEMED AS IF HELL ITSELF HAD DESCENDED UPON THE VESSEL.” 


temporary stay. The men had just begun the ascent with the 
heavy hawser when Endymion made another fearful plunge. The 
masthead runners carried away, the bowsprit buckled and, with 
a loud report, broke into three pieces, and then, unsupported, both 
masts went by the board. 

To Loesch it seemed as if hell itself had descended upon t 
She was groaning and writhing like a thing of life, her 


he 


vessel. 
great spars, held fast by the wire rigging, beating her sides with 
grinding, heartbreaking blows, and over her a veritable shroud 
of canvas. and 
through the gloom he could see the ghostly surf beating high into 
the air. But Loesch was a man of action. His first thought 
was of his men. They were all right. The 
climbing the fore shrouds with the hawser had seen the mast 
going and, sliding down the backstay, had landed on deck un 
This man Loesch 


The booming of Hatteras sounded in his ears, 


men who were 


injured. Only one of the crew was missing. 
found to be the quartermaster, who had abandoned the wheel 
and jumped overboard when he found everything coming his 
He had taken the precaution, however, to grab the end 
tackle, and he hung onto this until 
Although he was uninjured physically, 


way. 
of the main 
they hauled him aboard. 
the poor fellow had taken leave of his senses. 

“Are they all gone, Captain?” he cried. 

“What do you mean—men or spars?” But the 
man idiotically repeated, “Are they all gone, all gone?” This 
man did not recover his right mind during the remainder of the 


boom crotch 


said Loesch. 


voyage. 

Another member of the crew came near sharing the fate of 
the unhappy quartermaster. The cook had become panicstricken 
at the crashing of the foremast. He made a rush for the ladder 
just as the great spar struck the galley scuttle. Then the half- 
crazed man, filled with the unspeakable horror of being caught 


in a trap, dashed aft; but just as he reached the main companion 
way the mainmast thundered down upon it, cutting off all exit. 
The wild shrieks and piteous howlings of the man could be heard 
above the confusion on deck, but the wreckage so encumbered 
hatch and companionway that no one could immediately get to his 
rescue, 

Having assured himself that his men were safe, Loesch pro 
The mainmast in falling 
ahead of it. The 


ceeded to examine the hull of his vessel. 
had carried the taffrail and six frames just 
whole stern was gone, the sand locker was exposed, and every 
leaping sea washed through this and filtered the gritty particles 
through the cabin. Their first business was to patch the great 
The pumps and sounding pipes were blocked 


hole with canvas 
but they cut their way 


fallen 
through the scuttle to the bilge and found the vessel was making 


by th spars and other debris 
no water except what was coming through the stern, and this they 
M ffectually checked 

“If there had been any guests on board,” said Loesch, “they 
would surely have been killed, since the falling mainmast smashed 
the heavy glass of the skylight into bits and drove them deep into 
the very pillows in the berths aft.” 

Having assured himself that there was no immediate danget 
of sinking, Loesch turned his attention to the most deadly of all 
foes—the Demon of the Shoals. In must avoid 
these, since no man could get ashore through that terrible surf 


In spite of his urgent business, 


some way he 
and across those quicksands 
the thought of the bones of men and ships buried deep in the 
Diamond Shoals was ever present. Only Loesch and his chief 
officer knew the danger. The men were kept too busy with the 
work of clearing the wreckage to permit them to realize their 
peril and become demoralized. For a few moments the captain, 
as he regarded the condition of his vessel, had a fierce struggle 
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But the bones of the dead men in the Shoals 
The ground tackle on the bow was 
tangled in the headgear. This must be cleared before the anchor 
could be dropped. The job was herculean. Instead of sub- 
siding, or swinging to the southwest, as Loesch had hoped, the 
wind had increased to the fury of a hurricane. Many dangers 
threatened. At times great seas seemed about to engulf them, 
but at each last moment Endymion rose superior, dragging a mass 
of wreckage with her; then the heavy spars alongside kept ham- 
mering against the vessel, threatening to crush her very sides in, 
but her stout ribs resisted their titanic blows. 

Loesch said he had never faced so many kinds of death at 
one time before, but the thought of being sucked in by the sands 
was paramount. Their only hope now lay in the anchors, but 
these seemed to be inextricably entangled with the wreckage 
forward. They had literally to cut their way through spars 
and rigging, but presently managed to let go the windward 
anchor. The water was nine fathoms deep, but they paid out 
seventy-five fathoms of chain. Then all hands stood breathless 
and watched the cross bearing of lighthouse and lightship, to see 
whether she dragged. For a moment she paused, then slowly, 
but surely, began dragging towards the Shoals. The crew 
immediately began cutting away the wire rigging that enmeshed 
the lee anchor. With great difficulty this was done and the anchor 
let go with sixty fathoms of chain. Again, with their hearts 
in their mouths, they watched the cross bearing of lightship 
and lighthouse. Again she paused, then resumed her deadly 
course towards the Shoals, which were now less than a mile 
away. 

Loesch made the curious discovery that there was no strain 
on the port anchor chain. The hook must be fouled, he knew. 
But they could not work the windlass. What then? The crew 
took hold of the chain with their bare hands and, threading their 
way through the wreckage, while the vessel pitched and rolled, 
hauled the great cable in. It was now found that the anchor 
had not been on the bottom at all, but had caught in the wreckage 
under Endymion’s bows, while the bight of the chain had dragged 
on bottom. With incredible effort, the crew cleared the wreck- 
age from the bow and let go the anchor again and 105 fathoms of 
chain; then they increased the chain of the starboard anchor to 
120 fathoms. Exhausted, the men strained their eyes for the 
cross bearings of the light. So great was their excitement, said 
the captain, that they could almost hear their heart beats above 
the tempest. The lights remained rigid. She held! And away 
down in his heart the captain metaphorically shook his fist in the 
face of the baffled Demon of the Shoals. 

The business of clearing wreckage was now resumed. The 
snow had turned to rain, but the gale had not abated. The great 
spars were cut away from the vessel’s sides, the main boom was 


with despair. 
spurred him to action. 
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sent adrift, and canvas was spread over the broken skylights and 
hatches. Day broke, changing the gray of the sea into white. 
When the crew had finished their breakfast, they lashed a spare 
boom to the fife rail as a flag pole, and on this hoisted the colors, 
union down. Presently Proteus, on her way north, spied the sig- 
nal of distress and cautiously felt her way to within hailing dis- 
tance of Endymion. Her captain offered to send a rescue crew on 
board. Loesch, however, refused this form of help, but asked 
for a tow. The captain of Proteus could not see his way clear 
to do this and so proceeded on his way to the north. In a 
short time, however, the wrecking tug, E. Merritt, passed them 
on her way from Norfolk to Frying Pan Shoals, where the 
Spanish ship, Dia, was stranded. The Merritt offered to tow 
Endymion to Cape Lookout Bight and Loesch accepted, leaving 
towage to be settled by general arbitration, since no bargain made 
at sea will stand admiralty law. Upon reaching the bight, the 
tug dropped Endymion and proceeded to the rescue of the 
ill-fated Dia. After nine hours’ hard work she saved the last 
man-jack of the crew—they had been lashed in the rigging for 
twenty-two hours with the sea washing over them—and brought 
them to Loesch, who fed the poor fellows and cared for them, 
turning the dismantled Endymion into a temporary hospital. 
Verily, the men of the sea are never too troubled to do a good 
turn to their fellows. 

After the tug had departed, the wind, which had abated again, 
increased in fury, and it was found that Endymion was dragging 
both anchors. Again the signal of distress was hoisted, and 
the lighthouse keeper saw it and sent a revenue cutter to the 
rescue. The cutter arrived just in the nick of time, for Endymion 
had struck three or four times. A hawser was passed aboard 
the yacht and the captain of the cutter signalled Loesch to slip 
his moorings. Then they hauled him out into deep water and 
towed him to a sheltered spot. There they lay, cutting away all 
wreckage that remained and repairing damages as best they could 
and lashing everything tight, preparatory to the dangerous voyage 
which they were to make northward. 

Presently the wrecking tug appeared and, putting a ten-irch 
hawser aboard, proceeded to tow the yacht to Norfolk in the 
teeth of a northeast gale. Endymion had 84 tons of lead on her 
keel and, having no counterbalancing spars aloft, she rolled 
horribly during the whole voyage. The hatches were battened 
over with remnants of sails; but, as the decks were continually 
under water from the yacht’s rolling, this served as only partial 
protection for the cabins. The man at the wheel was lashed 
fast all the time. For the first time in twenty-one years Captain 
Loesch was seasick—in fact, every man-jack of them was seasick. 
But they weathered the gale, and after forty hours of the worst 
towing the captain had ever experienced reached Newport News 
and went into dry dock. 
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RECENT addition to the list of entries for the Lipton Cup 
is exciting a great deal of interest out West. It is the 
boat, designed by Professor H. C. Sadler, of the Uni- 

versity of Michigan, which is being built for a syndicate of Detroit 
Country Club members, who have had formerly such wonderful 
21-foot competitors as Ste. Claire, Spray and Otsikita. The new 
boat will probably be called Michigan. 

Prof. Sadler is at the head of the marine construction depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan, and this is his first attempt 
at designing of pleasure boats. 

The University of Michigan has the only marine construction 


department of any college in the United States, and is equipped 
with trial tanks, for testing the theories of displacement and de- 
signing, built on a most scientific and elaborate plan. Here Pro- 
fessor Sadler has tested his models for the new Lipton Cup boat 
under every rule of the scientific designer’s art. The boat will be 
finished early in July, and will then be tried out with Ste. Claire, 
Borealis, Otsikita and Toledo in the waters around Detroit. If 
she comes up to expectations she will be sent to Chicago to com- 
pete for the big trophy. 

The Sadler boat has no reverse curve forward or aft, which 
is something new in this class, and it carries its running lines from 
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well forward of the mast to a clean run that promises speed and 
power. The sail plan is lofty and nicely balanced, and the general 
lines of the boat are smooth and easy. Prof. Sadler has not de 
signed a freak, by any means; indeed, he has depended entirely 
on the sweetness of his entry and on her lines and symmetry and 
balance to give her speed. Her ballast is largely in her com 
promise keel. She has a shallow draft, which is necessary if she 
is to be sailed much in Lake St. Claire and around Belle Isle. 

The decision of W. Gould Brokaw to race his 90-foot yaw! 
Sybarita against Vigilant insures on the Sound and broad At 
lantic this season the spectacle of towering jack-yarders and great 
expanse of gleaming canvas, so dear to the heart of your lover of 
large boats. Vigilant is still capable of showing a great deal of 
the speed which characterized her races with Lord Dunraven’s 
challenger, Valkyrie. 

When Percy Chubb bought her and turned her into a yaw! 
several years ago there were many who prophesied that her rac- 
ing days were over, that she would end her existence as a staid 
and stately cruiser. But H. S. Redmond brought out his Eng- 
lish-built jigger-master Ailsa, and the two great boats vied with 
the four 70-footers, then in their first season, as centers of at- 
traction. 

It need not follow that a sloop’s power is materially reduced 
by the addition of a jigger mast and bumpkin. It simplifies the 
handling, makes a steadier boat of her; but there is no reason why 
she should not continue to win cups, provided she had that habit 
as asloop. Navahoe, over in Germany, makes an ideal yawl, per- 
forming far better than she did as a sloop in the first months 
of her career back in 1892. When she came out of the Herreshoff 
yards in that year all sorts of things seemed to be the matter with 
her. Experts pronounced her a failure; but later, after her bal- 
last had been altered and other changes effected, she began to 
show her worth. 

She went over to England in 1893, flying the burgee of Royal 
Phelps Carroll, her owner, and won the Royal Southampton 
Regatta on two occasions. Her race that summer against Bri- 
tannia for the Brenton’s Reef Cup, carried to England in 1885 by 
Genesta, was one of the most remarkable ever sailed. The course 
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IN RACE ON THE SOUND FOR LELAND CUP, MAY 23 


was fron? the Needles to Cherbourg and return, a distance of 120 

The American sloop worked out to windward of the Eng 

lish defender and passed Cherbourg 10 seconds in the lead. 
Britannia regained the lead on the run back and passed the 


miles. 


finish line 57 
the start, brought the lead down to two and a half seconds, 
awarded the victory 


seconds ahead. This, when time was taken out for 
and 
finally the committee in charge of the rac¢ 
to the Phelps sloop on the basis of a protest by her owner in re 
gard to a change in the position of the stake boat \t no time in 


the course of the race were the two windjammers a minute apart, 


and the greater part of the thresh hardly two lengths separated 
them. 

Announcement that the New York Yacht Club squadron will 
cruise to Marblehead on its annual jaunt to the eastward in Au 
gust comes as good news to all red-blooded Corinthians who are 
members of that organization. at 
London, and the squardon will proceed thence to Newport, where 
Astor Cups for sloops and 


The rendezvous will be New 
the races for the King’s Cup and 
schooners will be sailed; then on to the Vineyard, Provincetown, 
and across the shoals to Marblehead. The fear that a small num 
ber of yachts would follow the flagship in event of an ocean 
cruise caused Commodore Vanderbilt to hesitate before making 
a final decision in regard to deserting the Sound this year. But 
repeated assurances that, far from causing yachts to withdraw, the 
order for a more extended cruise than usual would bring out craft 
which otherwise would remain out of commission, left no doubt 
as to the advisability of the plan. 

Those who participated in the former cruise to Marblehead 
remember with pleasure the royal welcome which they received 
from the Eastern Yacht Club and the remarkable picture which 
the combined fleets of the two clubs presented as they lay in the 
harbor. 

The decision not to go to Bar Harbor, as urged by several 
members, was a wise one, since after striking the Maine coast 
the prevalence of fogs, which even in summer shroud this section 
of the ocean with irritating frequency, detract considerably from 
the pleasure of cruising. 

The fact that there were only two entrants in the motor-boat 





GOLD CHALLENGE CUP COURSE IN THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 
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23, at the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club Regatta, four of the New 
York Yacht Club one-design 30-footers appeared at the line, and 
while two of them—Dahinda and Nepsi—did not finish, Atair 
and Alera sailed an exciting contest, Atair winning by twelve sec- 
onds, elapsed time. The Alker boat shared honors with Adee’s 
Adelaide IT as the crack sloop of the class last year, and her de- 
feat may be retrieved before this appears in print. On June 13 
the Manhasset Club had a regatta in which fifty-seven yachts en- 
tered. 

Looking northward, the indications are that motor racing will 
be indulged in to a greater extent than ever before. The yards 
along the St. Lawrence River are all busy, and the work of trying 
out the fastest boats preparatory to the races from which the 
candidates will be selected for the Gold Challenge Cup Race is 
now in progress. Because of the dissatisfaction with the old 
handicapping system, a new rule is in vogue this year that ought 
to bring contestants from all parts of the United states: That 
the 1908 races be run under a 40-foot extreme water-line length 
with no other restrictions whatsoever as to power, beam, and the 
like. The result is that, for this summer, the race will be without 
a time allowance. This is expected to increase the number of en 
tries and the public interest in this fascinating sport. 

The dates set for the races for the Gold Challenge Cup for the 
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speed championship of America are August 20, 21, 22. The 
course will be on Chippewa Bay. 

It is expected that these races will be the most important ever 
held for this trophy, since intimations have been received that 
several of the racers being built for the Harmsworth cup event 


NAVAHOE SAILING AS A YAWL, EASTERN YACHTSMEN WILL THIS SEASON 
WITNESS A RESUMPTION OF RACING BETWEEN LARGE “JIGGER- 
MASTERS” WHEN VIGILANT AND SYBARITA MEET. 


on Huntington Bay will compete. 

The ease with which the members of the re- 
gatta committee solved the question of time allow 
ance in the 57-foot class, which was so absorbing 

last year, speaks well for the acumen 


race from Gravesend Bay to Bermuda—the same number as 
last year—has roused a storm of criticism against motor-boat- 
men. Shellbacks who are willing to face hurricanes in dug- 
outs—or say they are—have risen in their verbal might to ex- 
hort owners of gasolene craft in terms of deep abuse. No 
And yet / of that committee. A special cup has 
’ * been offered for Istalena, Aurora and 
Winsome, which rated at the top of 
the division, while Avenger, 

which rates at the bottom of 


name has been too severe, no phrase too unfair. 
the whole thing simmers down to this: When a man ii 


buys a power boat he has some definite use for her in 
mind, and he applies his craft accordingly There 
is not the slightest reason why he should feel called 
upon to enter upon a long thresh across the tumult- 
ous stretch of the Atlantic unless he is really am- 
bitious to do so. And, if he is not of a mind 
for such a journey, whose business is it but his 
own? Personally, I believe that events of the 
kind recently sailed between Ailsa Craig and 
Irene I] serve a useful purpose in test- 
ing the efficiency of internal-combus- 
tion engines, and in leading manufac- 
turers to put forth wholesome, well- 
built hulls, capable of standing any 
reasonable test; but I cannot for the 
life of me see why a man owning a 
motor boat should be an object of re 
proach or derision simply _ be- 
cause he has no desire to un- 
dergo the mental and physical 
strain which such a race in- 
volves. 
The first of the season’s yacht 
racing, which took place in the 
latter part of May, demonstrated — + = —— SHI PLAN 
that the small sailors have come ILYA 21 FOOTER 
forward to fill the breach left by : — 
the refusal of the owners of 
larger boats to place their craft 
in commission in this summer of SAIL PLAN AND PROFILE LINES OF THE 2I-FOOTER DESIGNED BY PROF, SADLER TO SAIL ON LAKE MICHIGAN FOR THE 
financial stringency and indus- LIPTON CUP. THE PLAN SHOWS NO REVERSE CURVES FORWARD OR AFT, AND THE RUNNING LINES ARE CARRIED WELL 
trial distress. On the Sound on FORWARD OF THE MAST. HER SHALLOW DRAFT IS AN INTERESTING FEATURE. 


the class, will race against 
the two large sloops for the 
regular class trophy. This 
should do away 
with much of the 
hard feeling 
which character 
‘\ ized racing in this 
class last 

year. 
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THE SBCOND MACKINAC 


VENCEDOR CLOSE REEFED-—-FLAGSHIP OF CHICAGO 
ATHLETIC AUXILIARY, TWICE WINNER 
OF THE MACKINAC RACE. 


LAWRENCE'S SHOONER MISTRAL, WINNER OF 





Cruising Race to Mackinac Island 


By J. M. 


Photographs by Robert Harry Hall 


ACHT racing on Lake Michigan for the season of 1908 
was begun on June 20 with the biggest Michigan City 
cruising race in the history of this event. This popular 

fixture of the Columbia Yacht Club has always drawn banner 
entry lists and remarkable fleets in the past, but the throwing open 
of the lists this season to all qualified clubs on the Great Lakes 
added an unusual interest to the event and sent to the starting line 
a magnificent collection of boats. The Chicago Yacht Club and 
Jackson Park Yacht Club made a special effort to be well repre- 
sented. 

The big regatta of the Lake Michigan Yachting Association 
under the auspices of the joint clubs on July 4 will be the next big 
event, and after that will be the Jackson Park Club’s open regatta 
and the Mackinac cruising race under the direction of the Chi- 
cago Yacht Club. 

The Mackinac cruise has been set for July 25 this season—a 
little later than last year—but this was deemed wise, so as not te 
conflict with down-the-lakes events. From present indications, 
the biggest fleet that has yet sported canvas in this contest will 
go to the line and make the 331-mile run down the lake to the 
straits. 

It is an open question as to what boat will win. Of the four 
past Mackinac races, two have been won by the sloop Vencedor ; 
the other two by the cruising boats Vanadis and Mistral, the 
former a yawl, the latter a schooner. The conditions of the first 
race, in which Vencedor made a most remarkable run, finishing 
the 331 miles in a fraction over 34 hours, was sailed nearly all the 
way in a heavy southwester and under balloon canvas. The race 
was remarkable in more ways than one, for Vanenna, the sister 
boat to Vencedor, led all the way into the straits, when, in jibing 
with all running canvas set, she carried away a topmast and was 
beaten out by a few minutes by her rival. The second race was 
sailed in a howling northeaster, making it necessary for the boats 
to buck into a heavy head sea all the way, and Mistral rode into 
Mackinac anchorage with a big lead and the race. 

The third race went to Vanadis, bringing the coveted victory 
to Rear-Commodore Steere. Here again Vanenna was the lead- 
ing boat up to within 20 miles of the finishing line, when she 
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RACE. 
GEO. R. STEERE’S AUXILIARY YAWL VANADIS, 
EX-ROSAMUND, WINNER OF THE THIRD 
MACKINAC RACI 
HANDLEY 
piled up on a reef in an attempt to “shave” the course. The close 


of this race was so close that eight boats finished inside of an hour 
after a remarkable contest. Last year’s event again went to 
Vencedor, which managed to escape a series of blows that laid 
up most of the fleet for hours and then left them in the doldrums. 

This year there are two boats promised as sure starters which 
are looked upon as the real factors. The most important, from a 
local standpoint, is William Hale Thompson's new schooner Val 
more, a Lawley boat bought by the president of the Illinois 
Athletic Club specially for this event. Valmore’s Eastern record 
is good enough to warrant the belief that the handsome little 
schooner will be a most formidable foe to Vencedor, Vanenna, 
Mistral, Hawthorne and the rest of the cracks in the race. 

Her trip from New London to fresh water was an eventful one, 
running into a series of terrific storms off New England. But 
she came through nicely, although compelled to lay up for repairs 
after one particularly bad blow. Thompson has fitted her out with 
a new suit of sails, and is going to have the best crew he can get 
together. 

The other new contender is the Herreshoff sloop Shark, from 
Toledo, which is expected to make it interesting for all hands, for 
she has cleaned up the lower lakes in great shape, and is a speedy 
one beyond question. Chicago will have three big schooners in 
the race and two smaller ones. The three big boats are Haw- 
thorne, Mistral and Alice. Mistral has won the race once and 
Hawthorne has been the contender up to the finishing line in nearly 
every contest. 

Vencedor has been refitted, and has come out of the dock sprvy 
and jaunty as a yearling. Commodore Tramel, of the Chicago 
Athletic Association auxiliary, expects to make a great race, and is 
particularly anxious to honor his new commodore’s pennant with 
a clean sweep of all events to which his staunch and speedy boat 
is eligible. An added interest is given to the event by the intense, 
not to say bitter, rivalry which has sprung up between the Chi- 
caro and Illinois Athletic Clubs, and as the Chicago men hold 
both the Lipton and Mackinac cups at present, the rival organiza- 
tion is moving heaven and earth to capture them this season. 

A likely duel between Valmore and Vencedor is looked for, 
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and there is not a little speculation as to who will pilot Vencedor 
this season. George McCullough, who handled the big racer last 
year, finds his time too much occupied to go into the Mackinac 
race this year, and Tramel has to find a new skipper. George 
Peare, a member of the Chicago A. A., may be the skipper; but 
the guess is but one of many. 
Thomson, of course, will sail 
his own boat. If Vanenna 
starts she will be a factor 
and, unless she has her usual 
run of hard racing luck, will 
be there at the finish. 

Illinois and Naniwah are 
two other contenders. Nani- 
wah is a powerful boat, and 
dangerous at all times. The 
yawl class will have a great 
representation. It is likely 
that Commodore John B. Ber- 
riman, of the Chicago Yacht 
Club, will start his crack little 
yaw! Tannis; but his own 
flag will probably fly on the 
Hawthorne, as Mr. Berriman 
has announced that he will let 
his crew sail Tannis, in charge 
of Walter Davis. Rear Com- 
modore Burton, of the C. A. 
A., has pr ymised to enter his 
splendid yawl Juanita, and 
Vanadis, Kayoshk, Hussar II, 
Delight, Windward, Arcadia, 
Ranger, Naiad and Navarre 
are among the other probable 
starters in the yawl event. 
Hussar II is a Toledo entrant, and may have as a companion from 
down the lakes the Minx, a noted cruiser in Toledo and Detroit 
Ranger is the Mower boat built for Commodore R. B. 
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W. A. CAMERON’S VANENNA, TWICE BEATEN BY A FLUKE IN THE MACKINAC 
RACE WHEN WINNING EASILY--SHE WILL START THIS YEAR. 
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Brown, of the Milwaukee Yacht Club. Arcadia is the speedy 
steel auxiliary yawl of Ex-Commodore W. L. Baum, of the Chi- 
cago Yacht Club. Navarre is a big Milwaukee yawl, the property 
of Judge Turner, an able and enthusiastic Cream City sailor. 
Prairie, Josephine, Beatrice, Sadie, Charlotte R., Seeboomook, 
Neva, Siren are among the 
sloops that are looked on as 
likely entrants, and the small 
schooners Nomad, Glad Tid- 
ings and Foam are also ex- 
pected to try the long thresh 
down the lake. 

All the boats will be al- 
lowed to carry full sail. In 
the past it has been the custom 
to handicap the big racers by 
compelling them to carry only 
cruising canvas. 

Each skipper will be pro 
vided with a large blank chart 
of the course from Chicago to 
Mackinac, and including the 
entire lake. On this the skip 
per and log-keeper of each 
boat is requested to keep a de- 
tailed and complete chart of 
the course sailed, with 


teorological observations as to 


me- 


wind, direction, speed, kind 
carried, weather 
encountered 


of canvas 
conditions and 
peculiarities of wind and cur- 
rent that may under 
their observation. All these 
various charts will be repro- 
duced on one large chart at the end of the race, and the 


come 


composite so made will be framed in the club as a matter of record 


and instruction to contestants of the future. 


Preventing Engine Troubles 


By HERBERT L. TOWLE 


HE prevention of en- 
gine troubles begins 
with the selection of 
the engine,and should 
extend from its in- 
stallation and the first 
attempt to run it to 
the time it is dis- 
carded or sold. No 
engine ever made was 
so perfect that noth- 
ing could be done on 
it to forestall possible 
trouble, and the older 
an engine becomes, 
the more numerous 
are the owner’s 
chance to court or 
avert trouble by his 

mechanical foresight. The price of a new engine, if honestly 
placed, is primarily an index of the cost of materials and labor 
that have been put into it. To a lesser degree it is likely to stand 


for the performance of the engine in the hands of its users, since 
a carefully-designed and well-built machine, though the cost of 
manufacturing may be no greater than that of a less successful 
engine, acquires, deservedly, a reputation for reliability, which 
makes a higher price easy to command. 

The price of a second-hand engine may mean almost anything. 
If honestly fixed, it is most likely to represent the intrinsic value 
of the engine after the service it has already performed, which 
must be considered, however, with reference to the amount of time 
and money needed by the new owner in becoming acquainted with 
the particulars of its present condition. Even a brand-new engine 
is seldom ready to start for a run of 100 miles without some 
gathering up of mechanical loose ends in such matters as car- 
buretor adjustment, lubrication and details of ignition. If an en- 
gine is conspicuously deficient in these particulars when it comes 
from the makers, it may, possibly, be in actually better condition, 
after a season’s careful use, than when brand-new. Ordinarily, 
however, the effect of a season’s deterioration is to turn the scale 
decidedly the other way. The owner comes, in time, to under- 
stand the failings and caprices of his own engine, and humors 
them rather than takes the trouble to “reform them altogether” ; 
whereas the man to whom he sells that same engine prefers to 
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eliminate at the outset as many kinds of uncertainty as possible, 
even though it costs money to do so, 

In selecting any kind of an engine, new or second-hand, the 
first thing to be done is to pick the type of engine suitable for the 
work intended. Obviously enough, a bulky, slow-running en- 
gine would be entirely out of place in an auxiliary sailing yacht 
or in a speed boat. If compactness is the essential thing, the 
choice will fall on a two or three-cylinder, two-cycle engine. If 
the object is to put as much power as possible into a light hull, 
the desiderata are minimum weight and absence of vibration. 
This combination is found in a four-cylinder, two-cycle engine, 
a four-cylinder, four-cycle engine, or, best of all, in a six-cylinder, 
four-cycle engine. Whatever the type of engine, it must run at 
high speed and tend strongly toward the automobile type of de- 
sign. If the maximum power for the price is desired, the engine 
will be of the two-cycle type; if maximum range of speeds, the 
choice will fall on the four-cycle engine, and the latter will also 
be more economical. of fuel. For a working boat or slow cruiser, 
the kerosene oil engine is especially qualified. 

Whatever the engine, if it is honestly priced, the buyer must 
expect to get what he pays for. Both the expensive and cheap 
engines have their uses, but it is useless to expect to get the 
quality of a high-class engine without paying for it. On the 
other hand, it may not be worth while to pay the price of a first- 
class engine. This is particularly the case if the boat is used only 
occasionally, and if the owner or his helper has ample time to 
keep itin order. Again, it is not worth while to pay for the ultra- 
refinements of the automobile type of construction unless the boat 
is intended for racing purposes. The best of engines will make 
a poor showing if supplied with an unsuitable propeller. 

The following data for determining the sort of propeller 
wheel needed are taken from the catalogue of a builder of oil en- 
gines: Length of water line, breadth of water line, draft for- 
ward, draft aft, thickness of rudder post, thickness of stern post, 
general shape of boat below water line, distance of propeller from 
rudder post, distance of propeller from stern post, is boat copper- 
sheathed or wood? purposes for which boat is used, horse-power 
of engine, and revolutions per minute of engine at maximum 
power. 

Any machinery with runs will wear out sooner or later; but, 
by forethought, its deterioration may be made very slow. When 
an engine is installed the intention should be to provide for the de- 
tails of installation in the most permanent manner possible. Every 
engine has some vibration, and the single or twin-cylinder engine 
has a great deal. In such an engine it is by no means sufficient 
to draw the holding-down bolts tight. The engine must be pre- 
vented from working sidewise by making the base or wings fit 
in the supporting stringers, and the bolts themselves should, as 
nearly as possible, fit in their holes. Exhaust piping should be 
arranged so that it will not scorch the timbers or work loose from 
vibration. The propeller shaft should be properly lined up 
with the engine shaft, and should have a_ self-adjusting 
thrust bearing of ample size, properly protected from dirt and 
well lubricated. The gasolene tank and the pipe from the tank to 
the carburetor should be so arranged that vibration and straining 
of the hull cannot start a leak in it or loosen the joints. Car- 
buretor adjustments should be marked in some way, to make it 
‘asy to tell how much they are changed, and the gasolene and 
throttle valves should be fastened so that they cannot be shut by 
jarring. 

The carburetor must not be set so low as to take water if a 
wave breaks overboard; and, if it is not jacketed, it should have 
a heater intake adjacent to the cylinder or exhaust pipe. It is by 
all means worth while, if the engine is old, to procure the best 
type of modern automatic carburetor, even if nothing else about 
the engine is new. 

if lubrication—particularly to the cylinders—is by sight-feed 
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oilers, it will be worth while to replace those uncertain devices 
with good, positive mechanical oilers, having a separate pump feed 
to each oil pipe. This precaution will save a great deal of nervous 
wear and tear, if the engine has several cylinders and is in fre 
quent use. If the pistons are oiled by splash, it is sufficient to en 
sure a regular oil supply to the crank case, and to provide test 
cocks to show its level. 

The ignition system will pay decidedly any amount of pains 
which may be spent to put it in first-class order. Unfortunately, 
this part of the engine deteriorates faster than any other; and, 
unless an attempt is made at permanent installation, one may find 
himself tinkering constantly with broken wires, and the like. If 
the engine is old, it will pay to tear out all the old wiring and re 
new it with the same care and thoroughness that would be be 
stowed on the incandescent-light wiring of a house. For all posi 
tions where wire is subjected to vibration it is well to use flexible 
cable properly insulated. 

On the subject of preventing troubles when the engine has been 
put in service a volume could be written. The essence of the mat 
ter is to remember that one fault neglected leads to worse ones, 
whereas if taken in time it will end as harmlessly as it began. 
The power plant in a boat is somewhat like a bridge. Every part 
depends on some other part, and none can fail to do its duty with 
out throwing an abnormal responsibility on the others. Whether 
it is a badly-working oiler, a leaky carburetor, a union in the gaso 
lene line which tends to loosen, a badly-adjusted spark coil, an 
unreliable check valve in the water pump, a loose shaft coupling 
or wornout thrust bearing—these, or any other of the hundred 
and one other possible shortcomings due to wear and deteriora 
tion, may seem trivial; but the experienced owner sees in them, 
if neglected, the early portent of troubles to follow, and he loses 
no time in setting them right. The badly-working oiler may re- 
sult in a scored cylinder or cut bearings. The flooding carburetor 
may make it almost impossible to start the engine at a critical 
moment. A leaky gasolene pipe—or flooding carburetor, for that 
matter—may set the craft afire. A defective exhaust vaive be- 
comes harder and harder to grind true and tight the longer it is 
neglected. Only experience can teach the owner to recognize 
the symptoms of wear, but it needs nothing more than plain com 
mon sense to teach him to attack them promptly when he sces 
them. 

It was remarked that, no matter how perfect an engine may 
be, improvement is always possible. As regards the prevention 
of future deterioration this is particularly true, and the self-re 
liant owner will not always be content with putting his engine in 
as good condition as when it was new, but will seek to defer sub- 
sequent wear as long as possible. A strainer or separater be 
tween the gasolene tank and the carburetor will protect the en- 
gine from stopping because of water or dirt in the fuel. Proper 
arrangements of waterproof hoods over the spark plugs, and rub- 
ber tubing on the secondary cables, will make it possible to take 
the engine out with jump-spark ignition in any weather without 
fear of short-circuiting the spark. Suitable protection for the 
carburetor will render it likewise weather-proof. When bolts or 
nuts are found loosened from vibration, instead of simply tighten 
ing them and thereby inviting an early repetition of trouble, they 
should be made permanently secure. The bolts should be re- 
placed by larger ones which will fit their holes, and the nuts may 
be locked in any one of numerous efficient ways. 

The instances above enumerated are but a few of the typical 
ones which occur to anyone who has owned a power boat one or 
two seasons. They are not mentioned with the idea of making 
an exhaustive summary, but only to enforce the general proposi- 
tion that it is easier, simpler and cheaper to prevent trouble than to 
cure it, and that the test of the experienced owner is his ability 
to recognize and correctly care for the earliest symptoms of 
trouble. 





A COAL-BURNING STOVE IN THE GALLEY OF DIXIE, A 93-FOOT MOTOR YACHT. 
AMOUNT OF SPACE IN THE GALLEY, 
AND THE HANDLING OF COAL AND ASHES IS SOMEWHAT OF AN UNPLEASANT 


SUCH A STOVE REQUIRES A FAIRLY LARGE 


TASK. 


A TWO-BURNER VAPORIZING KEROSENE STOVE INSTALLED IN THE ENGIN! 


ROOM GALLEY OF THE 60O-FOOTER IDAHO. AS WILL BE NOTICED, THE STOVI 


TAKES UP VERY LITTLE ROOM, AND MAY BE PLACED CONVENIENTLY CLOSE 


TO BOTH SINK AND REFRIGERATOR 


Cooking on Board the Cruiser 


STOVE—FUEL 


ACCESSORIES—LABOR-SAVING GALLEY APPLIANCES—ECONOMY OF SPACE IS ALSO AN 


IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION 


By E. T. 


KEYSER 


Photographs by Edwin Levick and others 


OOKING is a pretty serious proposition on board the boat— 
almost as serious, in fact, as washing the dishes after a 


meal. Of the two, the former, while by far the pleasanter, 
may be made either comparatively easy or quite the reverse. That 
depends upon the location of the galley and the manner of its 
furnishings. On a small craft, or one up to and including 40 
feet over-all length, the logical place for the galley is as close 
to the stern as possible. Of course, other considerations some- 
times force the placing of the chef’s domain forward; but unless 
there is some particularly good reason for the occupancy of 
that part ot the craft for cooking purposes, it will be found 
that freedom from heat and odors is most easily obtained by plac- 
ing the stove as far aft as possible. 

At anchor, the craft will, nine times out of ten, lie with her 
head to the wind, and when under way her own motion creates a 
draught of air running aft. With the front ports and the com- 
panion hatch open, odor, smoke and most of the heat will be 
blown astern, leaving the cabin free from their unpleasant effects. 
For the same reasons a galley in the bow usually means that all 
the after part of the boat is permeated with the odors of the 
cooking. If the boat is large enough to accommodate one, a cowl 
ventilator screwed into a deck plate just above the stove with the 
funnel pointing aft will serve to dispel most of the heat and 
smoke on days when it is not advisable to drop the ports and open 
the companionway. 

In the matter of fuel, the cruiser has at his disposal four dif- 
ferent varieties of combustibles—coal, kerosene, acetylene gas and 
alcohol. Coal is so heavy and dirty, occupies so much room in 
stowage and means so much trouble in the disposal of ashes that, 
unless one is the owner of a yacht large enough to require the 
services of a professional chef, coal should be left out of the calcu- 
lations. 

The old-fashioned oil stove with cotton or asbestos wicks is 
not satisfactory when used on the water, for the simple reason 


that, in order to get anything like good results from it, the stove 
must stand level or it begins to smoke or climb and to try a few 
other contortions only possible to an oil stove equipped with a 
wick. Now asa matter of fact, a stove—or anything else, for that 
matter—on board a yacht is not to be depended upon to stand 
level for any great length of time, and a stove that is bound to 
cut up the moment the boat begins to roll or pitch a trifle is apt 
to cause a combination of hunger and profanity among those wait 
ing for a square meal. This is one of the reasons why a stove 
utilizing gas, either direct from the tank or produced from some 
volatile liquid, is far preferable for marine use. With a gas-con- 
suming stove it does not matter how much the stove itself tries 
to climb up the side of the galley; the gas flame always stands 
level and does not endeavor to perform similar acrobatics. 

Kerosene, when raised to a sufficient temperature, becomes a 
gas which, when mixed with a proper volume of oxygen, will 
easily produce a temperature sufficient for cooking. This has 
been taken advantage of in the construction of stoves by which 
kerosene under air pressure passes through a feed-pipe of very 
small diameter, which, on being heated by a small quantity of 
alcohol, becomes gaseous, and then, upon being mixed in its 
passage to the burner with a certain amount of air, gives an in 
tense, steady blue flame, which not only cooks at any desired 
temperature, ranging from a simmering warmth to an intense 
heat, but also automatically continues to heat the pipe in which 
the kerosene is vaporized. Stoves with one, two or even three 
cooking racks and utilizing burners of this character have been 
quite common during the past few years on all sorts of craft. 
Their popularity has been due to the fact that they were low and 
easily stowed, gave just the amount of heat required and expended 
no fuel when not in use. 

A still more ideal way of cooking for those whose craft are 
supplied with an acetylene storage tank is a two or three-burner 
gas stove similar to those used in city houses, but adapted, by 
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means of special burners and air-supply valves, to the use of acety- 
lene. A three-burner stove of this character will be about 6% 
inches high, and its surface will measure 11 x 30 inches. It will 
consume 234 feet of acetylene gas per hour. A two-burner stove 
is of the same height, but measures 21 x 111% inches. 

Within the last year denatured alcohol, as a fuel, has been 
produced at a price which makes it quite economical for cook 
ing, and with its 
introduction 
there has been 
put on the mar- 
ket a line of 
stoves for utiliz 
ing gas gener- 
ated from it 
which differs 


materially in 








operation and 

manage ment 

from those 

using the gas 

A DOUBLE-BURNER YACHT STOVE, USING DENATURED produced from 
ALCOHOL AS FUEL. THE ALCOHOL 1S CONTAINED IN THE kerosene. The 
SPHERICAL TANK, WHENCE IT FLOWS BY GRAVITY TOTHE feason for the 


HEATING TUBE OR VAPORIZER. difference in the 
burners of the 
denatured alcohol gas stove is that less of an air mixture is re- 
quired to give best results in them. These stoves work on the 
principle of a gravity feed, as opposed to the pressure force feed 
of the kerosene gas-makers. Denatured alcohol in a greater or 
less quantity is governed by a supply valve and fed through a 
vaporizing tube, which, once heated by alcohol to a temperature 
necessary to convert it into gas, thereafter becomes self-heating 
and burns with an intense blue flame, which may be regulated in 
the same way as that of an ordinary gas stove. A great advan- 
tage of this method of cooking is, that being fed by gravity and 
regulated by a supply valve, the amount of fuel in the shape of gas 
utilized is susceptible of a variation from a moderate to an intense 
heat, and the valve being set for any particular degree of heat will 
continue to give the same even temperature as desired until the 
supply tank is empty. Therein it gives an advantage over the force- 
pressure feed of the kerosene gas generator, because even in stoves 
wherein the gas is regulated by a needle valve, as soon as the press- 
ure of the air pumped into the tank becomes lessened, so is the flow 
of gas, until the point is reached when the pressures within the 
tank and outside of it are evenly balanced and the flow of gas stops, 
and then the cooking ceases. With a gravity fuel feed this is im- 
possible. 

As a fuel, denatured alcohol has the advantage of absolute 
cleanliness, and the chances of the forming of carbon in the burner 
are reduced to a minimum. Unlike kerosene, alcohol dissolves in 
water and, therefore, an alcohol flame can be easily put out by the 
liquid element, which would simply float kerosene and carry its 
flame all over the craft. Furthermore, alcohol does not soak into 
wood and other substances, but evaporates so quickly that a few 
minutes after it is spilled scarcely any trace remains. 

In the matter of cooking, a three-burner stove is better than 
one of two burners, and, except in cases of absolute necessity for 
the most rigid economy of space, a single burner is not to be con- 
sidered. Even with one of the four-story arrangements by which 
two kinds of meats and two vegetables may be cooked at once by 
steam, a one-burner requires so much juggling to keep everything 
hot and ready to serve at once that the larger stove will save its 
cost in time and trouble in the first cruise on which it is carried. 

3eing less bound by tradition, and having a healthy freedom 
from the feminine distrust of labor-saving machinery, the yachts- 
man who does his own cooking is usually as willing to adopt im- 
proved apparatus in his galley as in his office. 
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Therefore, in the galley may often be found articles of kitchen 
furniture which have not largely penetrated as far as the house- 
wife’s domain, although put on the market for her express use. 

Perhaps, to be quite fair, part of the reason for the popularity 
of the labor-saving devices is that the yachtsman, being less expert 
in preparing his own food, adopts methods and machines which 
the housewife would consider as a reflection on her dexterity. 

Even if a patent potato parer does insist on removing consid 
erable of the tuber with the skin, remember that you are saving 
time and trouble, and that the slight difference in your vegetable 
bills is a very small premium to pay for the shortened time at the 
unpleasant task. 

An improvement on the old-fashioned club potato masher is 
the arrangement bearing a strong family resemblance to a fruit 
press, which mashes the boiled potato and presses it through col 
lander-like holes in long, wormlike cylinders, which can be broken 
up in a couple of minutes with a fork when stirring in the milk. 

An economizer of fuel and saver of trouble in constantly watch 
ing the progress of the cooking is the four-storied arrangement on 
each floor of which a separate article of food, either meat or 
vegetable, may be steam-cooked without danger of burning, and 
which may be left for hours over the fire without any care except 
to fill up the reservoir when the water has boiled away. 

It is so arranged that any number of its trays up to its full 
capacity may be used simultaneously, and, when the water in the 
reservoir becomes low, a whistle calls attention to the fact. 

For making coffee, a bother-saving device is one of the many 
forms of percolators, in which a column of water is forced by 
steam pressure through a tube and sprayed over a tray containing 
a layer of finely pulverized coffee, after passing through which it 
drips down into the pot again, to be started once more on its cir 
cuit, gaining strength on each round-trip. The beauty of this ap 
paratus is that the coffee may be kept hot indefinitely without dan 
ger of extracting an excess of tannin, as would be the case were 
the coffee being boiled in the water. 

An oven, separate and distinct from the stove, which may be 
heated with but one burner, will allow the cruiser to roast meats 
and bake bread and biscuit should he have culinary aspirations. 
Speaking of 
bread, the fol- 
lowing wrinkle 
will produce a 
delicious substi- 
tute in the shape 
of popovers: 











For each man A THREE-BURNER STOVE, USING ACETYLENE GAS AS A 
take one cup FUEL. A STOVE OF THIS TYPE WITH A RAIL SURROUND- 
flour, one egg, ING THE BURNER MAKES A COMPACT AND CONVENIENT 
one cup milk BIT OF FURNITURE FOR THE GALLEY 


and one-quarter 
teaspoon salt. 
and bake 30 minutes in a well-greased gem pan. 
finished product while they are puffed up. 

When bread becomes stale, it can be toasted on one of the lit 
tle truncated pyramid toasters which the gas companies supply. 
One of these will accommodate four slices at one time and mean 
while serve as a warmer on which to keep the coffee or anything 
else which needs no further cooking. 

Aluminum is light, pretty and very attractive in appearance, 
but it has several drawbacks. It becomes too awfully hot to use 
with any degree of comfort, and then cools off too rapidly. Salt 
water corrodes it badly, and an aluminum frying pan will burn 
and scorch food, statements to the contrary notwithstanding, and 
then it is frightfully expensive. 

For a moderate sum is possible to purchase a set of kitchen 
utensils and tableware of white enamel with blue trimmings on 
the edge, which look quite like china and last much longer under 
hard usage. 


Mix the egg, milk and salt, then stir into flour 
Serve the 








VENONA, 43.5 FEET WATER LINE, WINNER IN CLASS C. SHE WAS THE FIRST 
OF THE FIVE CONTESTANTS TO FINISH, MAKING THE TRIP 
IN 99 HOURS I2 MINUTES I5 SECONDS. 


DERVISH, WINNER IN CLASS B. 
IN 108 HOURS 53 MINUTES 45 SECONDS. SHE HAD A STRENUOUS 


SHE IS 50 FEET WATER LINE, AND FINISHED 


EXPERIENCE, BEING HOVE TO FOR 7 HOURS. 


The Races to Bermuda 


By WARREN HAPGOOD 
Photographs by Edwin Levick, N. L. Stebbins and F. A. Walter 


3SERVERS on St. David’s Head, Bermuda, saw the white, 
clean-cut topsails of a schooner leap up over the horizon 
early on Sunday afternoon, June 7. Word was flashed 
into Hamilton that one of the yachts which started in the race 


weather on almost every day of the trip. On the second day -he 
foretopmast stay carried away; but it was repaired in a jiffy by 
the lithe, young tars, and the schooner was jammed along on her 
flight to the “onion patch’’—the yachtman’s pet name for the lovely 


from Marblehead was about to finish. Everyone who had a boat 
got into it and started out for the stakeboat which marked the end 
of the 650-mile thresh from New England, while landsmen 
thronged the shore to catch sight of thg racer when she came into 
the harbor. 

On came the schooner, sheets 
through the blue waters under 
the impulse of an east-northeast 
wind, throwing clouds of spray 
high on either side of her bows, 
her masts and spars straining 
under full canvas. Venona! 
How they cheered the brave lit- 
tle fore-’n-after as she flashed 
by the line! And hew the crew 
threw up their hats and slapped 
one another on the backs when 
they heard that their craft was 
the first of the five windjam- 
mers which left Marblehead, 
Mass., on the morning of June 


~ased to starboard, driving 


island of Bermuda. 

There had been little time for loafing; little time to lie abou 
deck and contemplate the joys of an ocean race, and when the 
sails came rattling down on the deck of Venona that Sunday after- 
noon the crew, after their first ebullition of joy, were glad 
to turn in for a much-needed rest. 

The little schooner had made 
the passage in 99 hours 32 
minutes and 15 seconds. Her 
daily runs were: June 4, 173 
miles ; June 
6, 191 miles, and June 7, 193 
miles. 


June 5, 108 miles; 


In the evening a flare of lighi 
out to sea indicated the ap- 
proach of another racer. At 
twenty-five minutes past eight 
o'clock a hail, “Stake boat, 
ahoy!” bore through the dark- 
ness to the ears of those in the 
vicinity of the stakeboat, and, 
a few minutes later, Warren 


3 to arrive at destination! 
It was a gallant performance 
through heavy seas and rough 


DERVISH LEADING ESPERANZA OVER THE STARTING LINE, ESPERANZA’S WATER- 
LINE LENCTH IS 63 FEET. SHE WAS THE LAST BOAT TO FINISH. 
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Sheppard piloted his staunch 
sloop Marchioness to the line. 
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MARCHIONESS, THE ONE SLOOP ENTERED AND THE SECOND BOAT TO FINISH 
HER TIME WAS 105 HOURS I MINUTE 40 SECONDS SHE 


IS 47 FEET LONG ON THE WATER LINI 


lhe two small Class ¢ 
journey. 

Marchioness, too, reported rough weather. When the 
started at Marblehead the sloop was astern of Venona and Edith 
\nna, and all that day the three yachts had an exciting 
Edith Anna withdrew because of an accident when off Cape 
Cod, and the two other boats fought on, Venona steadily losing 
ground until the sloop left her far astern. 

On Thursday, in a bad squall, Marchioness’s mainsail was split, 


boats were thus the first to complete the 
race 


June 3- 


race. 


and temporary repairs were effected in a jumping seaway.* [ri 
day she had moderate breezes, which allowed the crew to thor- 
oughly repair the damaged sail and to rejoin the broken socket 
of the spinnaker boom. Thereafter, through squally weather and 
heavy seas, the sloop sped to the finish line under full sail and 
without further accident. June 4, 182 
miles; June 5, 118 miles; June 6, 173 miles, and June 7, 167 miles. 
Her elapsed time was 105 hours, 1 minute and 40 seconds. 
Dervish, the winner of last year’s Bermuda race, which was 
sighted off St. David’s Head on Saturday night, beat up to the 
finish line at 12.40 o'clock on Monday morning. As she was the 
first of the large schooners to finish, she won the Class B prize. 


Her daily runs were: 


ZUHRAH SHE FOLLOWED DERVISH IN ARRIVING AT 


WAS 120 HOURS 5 MINUTES 20 SECOND Ht 


50 FEET WATER LINE 


Her elapsed time was tog hours, 23 minutes and 45 seconds 


lhis splendid schooner was more severely tried than her two 


predecessors Those on board, familiar with deep waters said 


that at times the seas were higher than any they had encountered 


in mid-ocean. She was practically hove-to for seven hours on 
June 6, but the schooner behaved in a most creditable mannet 
Her daily runs wert June 4, 185 miles; June 5, 133 miles; June 
6, 194 miles; June 7, 183 miles 

Zuhrah finished on the night of June 8 and Esperanza the fol 
lowing morning. Zuhrah’s elapsed time was 128 hours 5 min 


utes 20 seconds, and Esperanza’s 137 hours, 25 minutes and 20 


seconds 
In the motor-boat race, in which there were two entries, Ailsa 
Jr., of the New Rochelle Yacht 


Club, and sailed by James Welch, finished shortly after eleven 


Craig, owned by James Craig, 


o'clock on the morning of June 9. She left Gravesend Bay at 4.35 
o'clock on the afternoon of June 6, making the trip in 66 hours, 
32 minutes and 30 seconds Irene Il, owned by S. G. Granbery, 
of Newark, N. J , and sailed by 7] | Day, started 20 seconds 


ahead of Craig, and finished more than 24 hours astern. Sh 


~N 


had an allowance of 20 hours, 23 minutes and 43 second 








IRENE II SHE FINISHED THE RACE FROM GRAVESEND BAY TO BERMUDA IN 


QO HOURS 39 MINUTES 50 SECONDS. HER WATER 


LINE LENGTH IS 36 FEET 


AILSA CRAIG YORK BAY TO BERMUDA sue 


WINNER OF THE RACE FROM NEW 


MADE THE JOURNEY IN 06 HOURS 32 MINUTES AND 20 SECONDS 


HER WATER-LINE LENGTH IS 59 FEET 
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THE CREW BUSY SCRUBBING DOWN DECKS AND 


CLEARING 


AFTER THE STORM. 


AWAY DEBRIS 


Around the Horn—The 





OFF THE RIVER PLATE. THE RAIL WAS SMASHED 


BY BOARDING 


IN A “POMPERO” 


SEAS. 


Log of a Second Mate 


By T. JENKINS HAINS 


HE 26th was Thanksgiving Day and it started in with the 
wind hauling to the northeast and breezing up. In the 
early morning it became squally, and the glass began to 

The kites came in one after the other and the ship was soon 

About noon, the main topsail sheet 


fall. 
running before a stiff gale. 


parted with a report like a pistol, and the chain end began flicking 
small pieces out of the brand-new lower topsail below it. 


This 
was soon secured and another sheet rove. 

All day long squall after squall struck the ship, and by 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon the wind had hauled to the northward and in- 
creased in force. A little later, a heavy, oily looking cloud rose on 
the northwestern horizon and bore down on the ship in earnest. 

The captain had just started to give the order to take in the 
topgallant sails, when the wind struck us. Too late now; all that 
could be done was to await and trust that they would hold, for 
The topgallant masts bent like whips, the 
In 


they were both new. 
wind roared and the rain fell in torrents, but everything heid. 
a few minutes it was over, and all hands went aloft to take in 
sail as fast as possible. 

The rain fell as it only can fall in the tropics, seeming to fill the 
air almost solid with water. It flooded the main deck several 
inches deep, but it also helped to keep down the heavy sea that 
had begun to comb over the rail amidships and fall in 
masses on the deck. 

On the 30th we were in 31-20 south latitude, but had been head- 
ing off to the eastward on account of the wind, which had kept 
holding to the westward and blowing very hard at intervals. A 
Rio bat came aboard in an exhausted state when we were 300 
miles off shore and was caught. It was a peculiar little animal of 
a dark-brown color, hardly larger than a butterfly. 

At six bells in the afternoon, there was an alarm for a fire, 
which caused no little anxiety for the next quarter-hour, as the 
cargo included fifteen thousand cases of kerosene oil. This, with 
the coal in her hold, had been giving: forth a greasy vapor that 
had stained the paint work a dirty yellow, and had raised the 
temperature between decks to 120 degrees F. As damp coal will 
only keep for a certain length of time in a vessel’s hold before 
catching fire, it is always a source of anxiety to the captain, and 
he is ever on the lookout for smoke. 


green 


The mate was standing at the after end of the weather gang 
way, on the poop, and suddenly began sniffing in a peculiar man 
ner, saying “I smell smoke.”’ The captain came to where he stood 
and sniffed also for a few moments. “Yes,” “so do I.” 

Not another word was spoken, but two or three sunburnt faces 
turned rather pale, for their owners well knew that if the ship 
was on fire their hours were certainly numbered. No small boat 
could live long in the sea that was running, and the wind was off 
the land, which lay some three hundred and odd miles away. 

Each went his own way to find out what he did not want to, the 
forward, 


said he, 


captain going down into the lazarette, the mate going 
and [ into the after cabin. 

The air was fresh enough in the after cabin, and hope began to 
rise as each breath failed to give evidence of the dreaded presence 
The captain broke through the door in the partition bulkhead 
into the after cabin, his face streaming with perspiration and his 
set teeth showing white through his beard. We then started to 
gether through the forward cabin. Here the smell of smoke was 
quite strong, and with quickening pulses we hurried on. On 
reaching the passage way that led past the third mate’s room, we 
were greeted by a smell as of burning brush-wood, and the cap 
tain, without a moment’s hesitation, burst open the door. There 
on his sea chest lay the third mate smoking a short clay pipe 
filled with the vilest weed ever sold under the name of tobacco. 
He was only half dressed, and seemed to be a little surprised at 
the sudden entrance into his room, but as he caught the captain’s 
eye, he knew that something was wrong. A few sniffs and a look 
at the air port, which was partly open, satisfied us as to the cause 
of the alarm, and during the interval that the captain labored to 
get full control of his voice, I discreetly withdrew. What he said 
to the officer was doubtless worth recording. 

During the two following days the wind hauled a little to the 
northward, and the ship made some distance on her course. The 
Magellan clouds began to show well up over her bow, and the 
days began to lengthen considerably. 

On the 2d of December we had crossed the 35th parallel and 
were making good time to the southward. At midnight the wind 
freshened and the ship was tearing througlr the water like mad, 
under royals, with the wind from the north. At daylight the 
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lighter sails came in, and by six bells in the afternoon the ship was 
under topsails, with the wind blowing a gale. It hauled more and 
more to the westward, bringing the sea on the starboard quarter. 
The captain would not hold her head off any further, because we 
were already several hundred miles to the eastward of our course, 
so the water began to break over her in a lively manner. 

At 5 o'clock in the afternoon a following sea boarded the ship 
just abaft the weather main rigging, and about a hundred tons of 
water washed the deck. The smothering roar and crash made us 
think for a few seconds that the deck had gone, as the vessel set- 
tled perceptibly under the load, but in a little while the deck 
showed solid again and we breathed easier. 

To show the force of water driven before a stiff gale, it is worth 


while to mention the damage done by this one sea alone. The 
rail along the starboard gangway was six feet above the main 


deck, end the forward house was eight. The sea came over this 
high rail and, striking the side of the house, which was two inches 
thick and double planked, tore the side out of it as high as five 
feet above the deck, with the crash of a broadside. The galley 
was gutted and the cook almost drowned. The ship’s white cat 
went out of the galley on the crest of the sea and disappeared for- 
ever over the side. 

Night came on, and the ship still tore along before the gale into 
such darkness that no one could see ten feet ahead. We were be 
ginning to feel the effects of the “Pompero” off the River Plate. 


CHaptTer VI. 

\s the morning of the 4th of December dawned, it was found 
that the ship could not run any longer, so all hands were called 
to heave her to. This was accomplished without accident and 
she was soon heading the sea on the port tack, under main, lower 
topsail, and making fairly good weather of it. The wind, how- 
ever, hauled to the southward and began to die out, so by nine 
o'clock in the morning it had headed her off so that she took the 
heavy sea on the beam. In a little while it became apparent that 
she could not live in that condition very long, for the “live” sea 
from the gale sent her down on her beam ends with a crash that 
threatened to take the masts out of her at any minute. About an 
hour of it was enough, for at four bells a green hill came rolling 
down from windward. The captain judged its size rightly in a 
moment. “Look out,” he yelled, and at the same time jumped 
into the mizzen rigging. In an instant, as she rose to it, I made a 
flying leap for the top of the booby hatch on the lazarette and 
managed to fasten my fingers into the lashings. Not a moment 
too soon, for with a tremendous heave to windward, she picked 
up a tremendous body of water and sent it flying across the 
poop deck. Everyone held on for his life, but the wave passed 
over without doing any damage but washing all the running 
rigging to leeward in a huge snaky tangle and drenching every- 
body to the skin. 

“This won't do,” cried the captain, as soon as it had run off, 
“All hands turn to and wear ship.” 

The wheel was put hard up, and she gradually wore around 
safely and came to on the starboard tack. Then she met tlie sea 
more nearly head on and made better weather of it. It was any- 
thing but reassuring to watch the giant seas running quickly from 
the southwest, with only a good stiff breeze; their height was 
something frightful to look at, and we knew that it must be a 
strong wind to start such an enormous amount of water into 
motion. When the ship would raise her bow to one, she would 
actually go astern slightly, down the incline, and on reaching the 
top drop slowly and gracefully into the valley below, sometimes 
sticking her jibboom end into the water, while the crest of the sea 
aft would be higher than the spankerboom. . Taking into consider- 
ation the length of the ship, about three hundred feet, and the 
angle that she was inclined, we judged these seas to be in the 
neighborhood of fifty feet in height, about as large as they run any- 
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where. About this time the captain began to grumble for ever 
having gone to sea at all, and swore “So help him Heaven” that 
he would never overload his vessel again in the effort to steal a 
few extra dollars. 

The barometer, that had dropped over an inch, now began to 
rise slowly, and the hope for good weather came accordingly. We 
lay all day on this tack—the men being busy in scrubbing down 
decks and clearing away debris—and towards evening I threw 
over a trolling line, baited with a chunk of salt pork, to fish for 
albatross. 
these soon spied my bait. 


There were five or six hovering around the ship and 
\t first, none would touch it, but finally 
they settled in a bunch some hundred feet beyond the bait and 
seemed to be holding a consultation. At last one large male swam 
forward to investigate the meat that was kept afloat by a small 
piece of wood, and then all the rest followed him. I waited, how 
ever, until the large male had driven the rest back and was able to 
bolt the chunk of pork unmolested, and then set taut the line 
By good luck the hook caught in his mouth and I was soon haul 
ing him toward the ship very much against his will. 
lifted over the rail, I was astonished at his great size 


\s he was 
He meas 
ured twelve feet and ten inches between the tips of the wings, 
eighteen inches of this being the width of his broad back. The 
breast was as large as a pillow, and of a soft, downy white, as were 
all of his feathers, except those on the top of his wings, which were 
black. 

These birds prove awkward customers to handle at close quar 
ters, for with their bills about nine inches long and two thick, 
with an edge like a razor and a hook at the end, they can inflict 
dangerous injury. 
it is almost impossible for them to rise up and fly in such a short 
distance as the deck affords for a start, so if the rail be high, they 
will make no effort to escape. The eye 
beautiful. It is large and brilliantly black, and shows to great 
advantage from out of its snow-white head. 
is, perhaps, greater than that of any other living creature, and 
this would seem a natural necessity, for the bird seldom goes 
ashore except to breed, but spends its life almost entirely soaring 
over the broad wastes of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, below 
the thirty-fifth parallel to as far south as any human being has as 
yet penetrated. Its food consists of anything that has fat or 
greese in it; the pure tallow, boiled down from the salt beef in the 
beef coppers, is preferred to anything that a ship can furnish for 
its food, and it will swallow four or five pounds of this mess 
without any apparent diminution in its appetite. Of 
fresh fish would probably be even more relished than this, but un 
fortunately, at sea this is a luxury that few ships’ crews are lucky 
enough to get in the high latitudes of the southern hemisphere 

The breast of the albatross is of some value, the price paid in 
England being about a guinea apiece, when cured with salt alone. 

December 5th. The squalls began to come down on the ship 
last night, and this morning it is blowing harder than ever. The 
ship makes pretty good weather of it, however, as she lays-to 
well up to the sea. The mate is much worried because I caught 
the albatross and openly accused me of being the cause of our bad 
luck. At first I thought he was only joking, but on going for 
ward I found that he had talked to his watch about it, and they 
had indulged in a hot argument with the other watch in regard to 
what effect it had on the weather. 

The quartermaster, called Charles, that | had help me remove 
the skin, stood up for me stoutly and declared that the men in the 
mate’s watch, who believed that an old albatross could control 
the weather, were a crowd of old women and not fit to be called 
sailors. He was aided in his able argument by the third mate, 
whose force of rhetoric was so convincing—he also held a belay- 
ing pin in his trusty right hand—that all the grumbling was 
soon hushed in the fo’castle. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOMETIMES, WHEN CONDITIONS ARE RIGHT, THE CRUISER GOES ASHORE AND 
USES A SECTION OF THE LANDSCAPE FOR A KITCHEN. 


The Galley Locker 


By K. E. TREADWELL 


N stocking the craft, it may be roughly estimated that, for a 
two days’ cruise the following quantity of staple provisions 
required per head is about sufficient: 1 quart potatoes, I 

pound flour, 6 eggs, % pound granulated sugar, 4 pound coffee, 
loaf of bread, 4 pound butter, % pound lard. 

In addition to these, meat, tea, cocoa, salt, pepper, bottle of 
vinegar, soda crackers, should be carried in stock. In purchas- 
ing baking powder get the smaller-sized cans. It costs more in 
small quantities, but the contents of a large can deteriorate be- 
fore it is used. Canned soups are very handy. The condensed 
variety, to which water is added when preparing, stows much 
more compactly. Canned apricots make a splendid dessert when 
fresh fruit cannot be obtained. Their acidity is particularly grate- 
ful in hot weather. With prunes and dried peaches it is possible 
to prepare a dessert that is of a very filling character, and some- 
thing that a person on a cruise is apt to appreciate. The only 
drawback in their preparation is the fact that they ought to be 
soiked over night before cooking. 

New potatoes, even at an increased price, are more economical 
than old, particularly if a man is paring them. At any rate, the 
absence of eyes, sprouts and bad spots will give a bigger net 
result. Unless bread can be renewed every day it is pretty apt 
to get soggy. The keeping of it in a waterproof canvas bread 
bag will help some; but the chances are that a few boxes of soda 
crackers, hermetically sealed, will come into use very often dur- 
ing the cruise. There is not a better pick-up meal for those who 
like them than canned beans. Get them in small cans, which will 
just about do for individual meals for the hungry man. 

Even when you can be certain of procuring fresh milk along 
the route a few small cans of unsweetened evaporated milk will 
come in handy. It is almost as good as cream on fruits, and can 
be used for all sorts of cooking. 

One of the best, most satisfying and most quickly prepared 
meals consists of wheat cakes, built according to the following 
formula : 

One scant cup of flour, 1 cup of milk (or unsweetened canned 
milk diluted with water), 1 egg, %4 teaspoonful baking powder, 
¥% teaspoonful salt, 2 teaspoonsful granulated sugar. 
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Fish, potatoes or any food usually fried in lard is even better 
if cooked in oil. This may sound extravagant, but it is really 
economical in the long run. After vegetables or everything else 
except fish has been cooked in the oil pour it from the cooking 
utensil into a separate tin, from which it can be used over and 
over again, care being taken never to mix the used and the unused 
oil. Of course, oil that has once been used on fish should either 
be kept separately for future fish-cooking or thrown away. The 
trick of using oil is to keep it boiling—if it is allowed to cool it 
soaks into the food and renders it soggy. 

It has been the custom for everyone treating of camping and 
cruising food supplies to run down canned goods. Personally, 
I am inclined to disagree with this. Canned goods are heavy, 
there is no doubt about that; but in a cruising craft of any size 
they can be stowed where their weight will be of little impor 
tance, and a meal of canned stuff can be quickly prepared in cases 
of emergency where many times it would be a case of a canned- 
goods meal or none at all. Of course, you do not get the nour- 
ishment out of soused mackerel that you do out of beefsteak ; but 
neither do you have to stop and cook it. 


Preparing for a Cruise 
By CUTHBERT JONES 


HEN the yachtsman prepares for a summer cruise, he 
should, first of all, bear in mind that July or August 
winds can at times tax mast and sails and rigging and 

rear seas as high as the gales of March or November can produce. 

So in fitting out, the wise amateur looks well to his rigging 
and gear, and has his storm canvas stowed in a place convenient 
for immediate use. Fog is a more probable danger. It is by no 
means pleasant to be caught out in the impenetrable murk, with 
no idea of location and a party of timid guests aboard. In a 
cruise last year several yachts were held up in the middle of the 
Sound in a fog, and not half of them had compasses aboard. 
Those that were thus provided made their way safely to port, 
while the others rolled about all through the night, dodging tall 
steamboats and tugs with long tows and having a disagreeable 
time generally. 

If you have a compass on your boat and it has not been ad 
justed for a year or two, the chances are that it is several points 
off. This may not sound significant to the ordinary Corinthian ; 
but if he ever overstood the mouth of a harbor and landed on a 
rocky shore because of a defective compass, as the writer once did 
in making from the Brenton’s Reef Lightship for the mouth of 
Newport harbor, he will know what it means to have a needle that 
points true. Have the compass adjusted, therefore, by all means. 
It will cost a dollar or two, but in the end it is money saved. 

And then, too, don’t forget your noise machine. It is handy 
in a mist. When you are at anchor it warns other craft to keep 
out of your way. On the foggy night on the Sound referred to 
one heard all sorts of fog-warning devices in operation—whistles, 
revolvers, horns and what not. The most effective uproar was 
made by the Tamerlane, which ploughed through the murk to 
the accompaniment of a tattoo on a great tin dishpan. It was a 
great noise and easily located. So carry a fish horn, dishpan and 
a club to beat it with if you have nothing more costly or involved 
in the way of a noise-producer. 

A bell or pan is necessary, since the navigation laws require 
that “a bell be rung every two minutes while lying at anchor in a 
fog.” While under way under similar conditions a horn or whistle 
must be blown at two-minute intervals. A boat on the port tack 
must sound two blasts in quick succession, on the starboard tack 
one blast, and with the wind aft of amidships three blasts, one 
after the other in quick succession. 
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It is well to bear these points in mind if you do not know them 
already, since a careful mariner contributes to the safety of him- 
self-and ali others afloat. Of course, the yachtsman must have 
red and green side lights, which may be purchased at any ship 
chandlery. <A cheap light is a combination affair with slides which 
show red and green, as occasion requires. This can be carried on 
the deck and shown when other boats are in the vicinity. If the 
boat be a small one, the white lantern in the rigging will be suffi- 
When anchored for the night be sure that this white light 
Boats 


cient. 
is well trimmed and that it is filled with a good mineral oil. 
have been sunk with their owners asleep in the cabin simply be- 
cause the riding light had burned out or been blown out. 

Of course, you will want an assortment of tools. A gimlet, 
an awl, screw driver, saw, axe and other primary tools are indis- 
pensable. Large needles, sewing twine and balls of cord, to say 
nothing of a marlin spike, are also essential. As to clothes, flannel 
shirts and trousers and rubber-soled shoes, with such shore togs 
as may be deemed necessary, should be taken along. A good 
outfit of oilskins is most necessary of all. 

The question of food and the means by which it may be cooked 
are dealt with by other writers in this number, so it suffices to 
say that simple, wholesome food, and plenty of it, sends you home 
from your cruise in better physical condition, from a gastronomic 
standpoint, than is usually the case with the amateur cruiser on a 
small craft. 

There surely should be a medicine chest aboard stored with 
these first aids to the sick and injured at least: court plaster, 
quinine pills, seidlitz powders, calomel, witch hazel, ginger extract, 
cholera mixture, acid phosphates, antiseptic cotton, a bottle of 
bi-chloride tablets, which will disinfect any wound, and rolls of 
bandage cloth. 

Ice wrapped in a piece of old flannel can be kept a long time 
in a zine-lined box with an outlet for dripping water. 
on the boat as you would at home, for care in regard to well-aired 
bedding and damp floors and the like is even more necessary afloat 
than ashore. Matting is about the cleanest carpet for your cabin 
floors and is also the coolest. 


Keep house 





Emergency Lubrication 


By SAMUEL BREWER 


VERY launch owner of ordinary common sense carries in 
the lockers a supply of all the lubricants required by his 
engine. Accidents sometimes happen, however, and the 

oil can may be found to have sprung a leak and discharged its 
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precious contents into the bilge. In such an emergency substi 
tute lubricants must be used till one can reach land. 

Graphite is the best all-around oil economizer known, and it is 
an excellent rule to carry constantly a one or two-pound can of 
the finest variety flake graphite, ground purposely to mix with 
oil. If it is added regularly to the oil in the crank case, or if a 
minute quantity can safely be added to the oil which goes directly 
to the pistons, it will be found that the cylinder walls and piston 
become coated with a film of graphite, which will permit the oil 
supply to be greatly reduced, or, in fact, almost cut off entirely 
for a short time. In case one finds himself out of cylinder oil, 
and graphite has not been used as above described, a little may 
be added to the oil in the mechanical or sight-feed lubricator in 
the proportion of a teaspoonful to a quart, or a trifle less. If a 
larger quantity is used, the oil in the lubricator must be stirred 
at frequent intervals, to prevent the graphite from settling and 
clogging the passage. As soon as land is reached the 
charged oil should be taken out. 

If one has no graphite, ordinary machine oil may, at a pinch, 
be used to lubricate the cylinder. It fed pretty 
freely, and the piston heads and igniters will probably require 
a good cleaning the next day. If has and 
graphite, but no cylinder oil, a mixture of these may be fed some 


uper 


will have to he 


one machine oil 
what sparingly. 

In a real emergency, with no oil whatever at hand, pure mineral 
grease may be dissolved in gasolene and used. Grease contain 
ing animal fats, such as Albany grease, will make trouble from 
tarry deposits in the cylinder, and should not be used if it can be 
helped. 

It is obvious that, if one runs short of grease, or of the cheaper 
kind of oil, cylinder oil may be used in their place. If one has 
plenty of graphite, the supply of oil or grease may be considerably 
cut down. 


FRESHENING A DRY BATTERY 


If one has a battery tester, there is seldom much excuse for 
getting caught with depleted dry batteries. If, however, the un 
expected happens, the batteries may be treated in one of two ways 
If there are several spare cells, but not a complete set, the ex 
hausted cells may be connected up two or three in parallel as far as 
they go and the fresh cells then connected in series with them 
For example, if six cells make a set and one has four fresh cells, 
the six exhausted cells may be connected three in parallel and two 
in series, when they will temporarily form the equivalent of two 
comparatively fresh cells. If there are only three fresh cells, th 
exhausted cells must be connected two in parallel and three in 
series. If one has two complete sets, both weak, it is better to 
connect them in multiple so long as they will give a spark. If 
one is forced to economize on batteries and has several spare cells, 
it is the worst possible practice to start out by connecting all the 
cells in series. The effect of this is to increase the current con 
sumption and to exhaust all the cells faster than would be the 
case if only enough were used at a time to give a spark. It is 
needless to say that one need not expect to get quite as much 
power from his engine when the batteries are nursed so carefully 
as when he can provide a good spark, but there are times when 
one has plenty of gasolene and not much battery. 

In case one has no spare cells on which to fall back, he can dig 
holes through the pitch with which the cells are sealed and 
saturate the batteries with water or with a saline or acid solution 
Saturated salammoniac solution is best ; but in lack of it, sea-water 
or a half-saturated solution of salt may be used, or vinegar, or 
even clear water. The latter, however, adds nothing to the po 
tential energy of the cells; but only supplies the moisture which 
has dried out from them. If spare batteries are carried, they may 
be of the sort purchased dry, and energized by filling with clear 
water when needed, These cells do not deteriorate on standing. 
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Lonvon, May 24, 1908. 

OLSELEY-SIDDELEY, which will be seen in the United 

States later in the year as our challenger for the British 
International Cup, did well enough in the Mediterranean 

to justify the hope that she will about win. Her highest speed 
was just a shade more than 29 knots, and there was no variation 
to speak of. There is a feeling that she will do better than that 
in the cup races; but, taking everything into account, I do not 
think the improvement will be very marked. Panhard-Levassor 
beat her by about a length in one of the shorter races at Monaco. 
The victory was due to a burst of speed on the part of the French 
boat toward the end, though on dimensions and power there was 
no reason why she should not have won. She has at least nine 
feet more water-line length, and her motors are about 100 horse- 
power more. A friend who was at Monte Carlo tells me that 
this was the most magnificent thing in motor-boat racing he has 
ever seen. The two boats sailed beam and beam at about 29 
knots, and a dead-heat would have been a fitting conclusion to 
so tremendous a struggle. In a longer race, Wolseley-Siddeley 
overtook and passed Panhard-Levassor, eventually winning by a 
considerable margin. With boats of this speed it is a big achieve- 
ment to come up from astern into the lead, as the wash is some- 


THE ENGLISH CUTTER WHITE HEATHER. SHE WON THE CHAMPIONSHIP 
IN THE 23-METRE CLASS IN THE SOLENT LAST YEAR. IN RACES THUS FAR 
AGAINST THE NEW SHAMROCK SHE HAS LOST THREE EVENTS BY SMALL 
MARGINS. 


thing terrific, and a helmsman cannot afford to be very wide of 
his course. Wolseley-Siddeley ploughed in the wake of the leader 
in this instance very finely, and when she turned the tables on the 
other it was quite clear that her Saunders hull was very nearly 
right. Panhard-Levassor, although a bigger boat, made noth- 
ing like the same weather of it in the wash. The British boat 
had an accident to one of her motors just before the biggest of 
the races at Monaco, and was prevented from starting. 

At Palermo, however, she made up for this misfortune by 
winning the pearl of the Mediterranean prizes in magnificent 
fashion. So impressive, indeed, was her performance in the 
Sicilian port that the Duke of Westminster, who was steering 
her for the day, purchased her on the spot. His Grace will race 
her in as many as possible of the important events here, and he 
will be her owner when she performs in America. 

When the marine motoring was at its height in the Mediter- 
ranean, the suggestion was made that a French challenger for 
the British international cup, as well as a British, would raise the 
interest in this year’s races to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Pan- 
hard-Levassor was, of course, in the minds of those who talked 
like this; but, obviously, the French boat is ineligible. She is 
nearly 50 feet on the water line, and the length of British interna- 
tional cup boats is limited by the conditions to 40 feet. It is a 
pity that this should be so, but we need not shut our eyes to the 
fact that there must be a limit of some kind. Without a doubt 


10 feet more would make Wolseley-Siddeley not only easier to 
drive, but more comfortable to handle. Less power would be 
necessary to drive the longer boat at its present speed, though 
it is a million to one that the greater dimensions would be utilized 


to increase the power and speed. With more power and higher 


speed, therefore, we should be back again at the wet and hard-to- 


handle boat. The chief objection to the abolition of the 40-foot 
limit is that it sends the development of the high-speed motor 
boat along the wrong line. The idea is, | may say, to adopt the 
60-foot limit of the Monaco conditions. An extreme of 60 feet 
would, of course, be just as satisfactory, from my point of view, 
as an extreme of 40 feet. My contention is merely that there 
should be a limit of some kind or another, within which the mo- 
tor engineer would be compelled to increase his speed by improv- 
ing his engines. When one considers what has been done within 
limits with the reciprocating steam engine and the steam turbine, 
it should not be impossible to do this, and I am certain that, if the 
internal-combustion motor is to be perfected, this is just the way 
in which to do it. After all, it is a cheap way to get speed by 
increasing the dimensions of the boat, particularly the length. 

As I write these lines Shamrock is beginning her sail-stretch- 
ing spins in the Solent. After her spars had been provided at 
Greenock, she was towed round from the Clyde, having rather 
an exciting time in the vicinity of Land’s End. After two un- 
successful attempts to get into the Channel she put back, and 
anchored in St. Ives until the weather moderated. Her sails 
were at Cowes, and Mr. Ratsey lost no time in completing his end 
of the contract. As a rule, I never like to say much about a 
boat until I have seen her in racing trim, because more than once 
I have been misled by appearances into assuming a rank, bad boat 
to be a flyer in the first flight. I am bound to say this, however, 
of Shamrock, that she is a very finely-finished yacht, and that her 
design is, perhaps, the most thoughtful of all that are to the credit 
of Mr. Fife. Every line of her suggests that he has done noth- 
ing that has not a definite purpose, and in this respect the design 
resembles the best work of George Watson’s later years. Be 
she fast or slow, this is a boat of which the whole British yachting 
public may be proud; for in it, quite clearly, is embodied the ac- 
cumulated experience of a designer who has always been clever, 
and whose powers are now ripe. 

In addition to White Heather and Shamrock there will be 
seen in this class the two Nicholson boats—Brynhild and Nyria. 
The latter was built to the old rule, and to that extent is at a 
disadvantage. Still she is a finer conception of a yacht than 
Brynhild, and, in any weather but the very lightest, is well in- 
side her time. In fact, if as much money were spent on her as 
on some of the others every year, she would still take some show 
ing up. Stephen Barbrook, who is to sail Brynhild this year, has 
greatly improved the younger Gosport boat. Persons in au- 
thority say so, at any rate. Still I should like to see her do some- 
thing, because Mr. Nicholson is not only a clever designer, but an 
extremely nice young fellow, who thoroughly deserves to succeed. 

Mr. Fife’s new 15-metre boat Mariska is evidently a flyer, 
and on this account it is to be regretted that the opposition to 
her will not be so strong as it might be. Shima, of last year’s 
fleet, was extremely fast, particularly along the wind, and it would 
have been interesting to see her beside this apparently bigger 
over-all boat. Like Shamrock, Mariska seems to be designed 
for windward work; but, as in the case of the bigger boat, I 
prefer to reserve my judgment till I have seen her racing. 

The yachting season, which will be in full swing by the end 
of the month, promises to be notable for a great increase in the 
numbers of motor cruising boats and auxiliary motor yachts. 

Rosert Mac Intyre. 
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A PLEASURE CRAFT FOR DAY TRIPS, SO ARRANGED THAT PASSEN 


HE 31-fe ot cruiser illustrated herewith is a type of power 
boat intended principally for day trips. A feature of her 
arrangement is that while her passengers have the free 

and unrestricted use of an ample after cockpit, a forward-bridge 
deck, and a good-sized cabin admirably arranged for a saloon and 
dining room, or for 
shelter in case of 
storm, there is no rea- 
son for their coming 
in contact with either 
crew or machinery, al- 
though ample provi- 
sion has been made 
for a fair-sized engine 
room and the crew are 


provided with comfortable, well-lighted and _ well-ventilated 
quarters forward. She is 35 feet 6 inches long over all, and 
31 feet on the water line. The beam is 8 feet 5 inches, 


the draft, 3 feet, and the least 
freeboard, 31 inches. 

Her forecastle and engine 
room is 7 feet 2 inches in length, 
the pilot house is 5 feet 9 inches 
long, and the bridge deck, which 
extends across the boat and 
shut in by brass railings, covers 
feet 7 inches from the after end 
of the pilot house to the forward end of the trunk covering the 
saloon. The boat is steered and controlled by automobile steer- 
ing and control wheels from the forward end of the bridge deck. 
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GERS DO NOT COME IN CONTACT WITH THE MACHINERY OR CREW 


A Thirty-one Foot Waterline Day Launch 


\t the after part of the bridge and over the forward end of 
the saloon trunk is a seat that will accommodate three or. four 
people. The main cabin or saloon is 10 feet 3 inches in length, 
contains three lockers, a folding table and a seat with lockers un 
Double folding doors in the after-cabin 
bulkhead lead into the 
cockpit, which is 7 feet 


derneath on each side. 


in length and fitted 
with a seat running 
around three sides, the 
stern portion of the 
seat having a lazy 
back. The saloon is 
finished in oak and 


cypress, and the sky 
light and companionway in mahogany. She is equipped with an 
18 horsepower self-starting Wolverine engine, and makes a speed 
of about ten miles per hour. There are comfortable sleeping 
accommodations for four persons 
in the cabin, while there is ample 
room for a crew of two and their 
belongings forward. ‘The pilot 
house raised-deck trunk gives full 
head room to the steersman in 
rough water, and be 
steered with a regulation steer 
ing wheel at forward end of pilot 
of the use of 


she may 


house when the weather is too stormy to allow 


the automobile steerer on the bridge deck. She was designed and 


built by the Duplex Roller Bushing Company of Belfast, Maine. 
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Water Witch. A Home-Made 50-Foot Auxiliary 


By W. H. 


HE Water Witch, owned by Dr. Gilbert E. Wallace, of 
Forked River, on Barnegat Bay, N. J., is the latest addi- 
tion to the extraordinary types of pleasure yachts. 

Dr. Wallace, who planned and constructed the boat, refers to it 
as a Viking pleasure yacht. It was constructed with timbers from 
his own forests, sawed in his own mill and put together by his 
own workmen in his 
own shipyard and ma- 
rine railway. It is a 
“clinker’’-built vessel. 
Viking ships were 
built to ram other ves- 
sels in war, to combat 
ice floes, and for re- 
sistance to surf. 
There were, and are, 
doubtless much larger 
Viking vessels in 
Norway and Sweden 
than the Water 
Witch; but none was 
ever equipped with 
both motor and sail 
power and launched 
exclusively for pleas- 
ure purposes. 

Dr. Wallace evi- 
dently had in his 
mind, when construct- 
ing the Water Witch, 
something more than 
a mere “something 
different” from boats 
of other people. The 








BOW VIEW. THIS GIVES A GOOD IDEA OF HER 
LAP-STREAK CONSTRUCTION, AND SHOWS THE 
LIBERAL AMOUNT OF DECK ROOM OUTSIDE THE 
CABIN TRUNK. 
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inlet of Barnegat Bay is at times so turbulent that vessels may be 
anchored several days, unable to get out or in. Dr. Wallace pur- 
posed to have a vessel that could go in or out under any weather 
conditions whatever. Bank skiffs and surf boats are laid on 
identical lines as Viking ships. So the Water Witch is a craft 
that will steam and sail through heavy seas on the bars always 
right - side-up, and, 
theoretically, has 
strength and stability 
to withstand them. 

Again, there is al- 
ways grand fishing in 
the inlet, and it must 
be a joy to own a boat 
that can anchor in it 
for angling when 
many other craft are 
barred. 

Inlet fishing, it 
should be explained, 
is in a class by itself, 
presenting the maxi- 
mum elements of 
danger and excite- 
ment. At the ending 
of ebb tide, which has 
pushed the surf out to 
sea over the sandbars, 
pleasure and com- 
mercial boats enter 
the channels of the 
inlet and anchor. All 
fish come in on flood 
tide; the smaller ones 








STERN VIEW. SHOWING COCKPIT AND AFTER- 
DECK. THE TWO ROUND PORTS IN THE STERN 
FURNISH LIGHT AND AIR TO CREW’S QUARTERS. 
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go up into the bays, while the striped bass, bluefish and drum- 
fish remain in the inlet, to go out to sea again on ebb tide. The 
anglers cast either plain or baited squids into the surf and reel 
in rapidly, getting a fish at almost every cast. Hence the great ad- 
vantage of having a boat that will live in the inlet surf, however 
much pounding she receives. Barnegat Bay Inlet is the nerve 
center of such angling on the Atlantic coast. 

The Water Witch is a river, bay and ocean-going vessel, 50 
feet long, 14 feet on the beam, drawing not over 4 feet of water. 
horse-power, four-cycle engine, and has 
auxiliary leg-of-mutton rig. On her trial she made nine knots, 
and is expected to do ten with both powers working. Her hull, 
lap-streaks and flooring are of white cedar, the frame of white 
oak, and the stem, stern and shaft logs of yellow locust. Her 
clamps, bilge and water-line stringers are selected white oak, and 
her decorative work is in red cedar. The only woods in her not 
taken from Dr. Wallace’s forests are the supplemental hackma- 
tack knees (Adirondacks) and decorated redwood (California). 

She is lighted throughout with acetylene gas, and carries two 
120-gallon gasolene tanks, made solid to the timbers. Her two 
staterooms forward are luxuriously furnished in every detail. 
rhere are two pumps for fresh and salt water, a 10-inch search- 


She is driven by a 25 
" 


light, 8-inch brass bell, binnacle of special design, fire 
extinguishers, etc. In the kitchen are a big coal range, 
bolted to the floor, and all other paraphernalia. The crew’s 


quarters are aft. She carries a power launch with an engine of 
1% horse-power, and also has a shore tender with 12 horse-power, 
double-cylinder opposed mo- 
tor for various uses in her 
home waters, principally at 
and gala 
and in which her owner rides 
between his house and 
marine railway on the estu- 
ary of Forked River. On 
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ANCHOR AND 


VIEW, SHOWING FORWARD DECK FOR HANDLING 


WINDLASS AND RELATIVE PROPORTION OF CABIN 


BROADSIDE 
TRUNK 


COCKPIT AND AFTERDECK 


As may be seen by reference to the plans, the owner’s personal 
apartments are well forward. The sleeping quarters consist of 
two large staterooms, separated by an extension of the centerboard 
casing, which rises to the roof and forms a bulkhead between them. 
hese cabins open directly 
aft into the main saloon, in 
the center of which is a fold 
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deck is a small gunner’s 
sneak with sail and 
oars, and below an arsenal 
of gunner’s equipment for wild-fowl shooting. 

Dr. Wallace spent nearly a year building the Water Witch. 
On her completion, about Christmas, he started on a trial and 
pleasure trip for Southern waters, gunning at various points along 
the way. 
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T, fnad . 
Timmer fosteauags Copper fore locked stove, sink, dish locker and 


all the 
regulation kitchen. Aft of 


appurtenances of a 


the galley is the motor space, containing a 25-horse-power, four- 
cylinder, four-cycle engine with two gasolene tanks, each of 120 
gallons capacity, an air tank for the whistle, and a couple of large 
lockers. Back of the motor space, and entirely separated from 
it, are the crew’s quarters, which are entered by a hatch at the 
port side of the deck. They contain three berths, anc light and 
ventilation are furnished by portholes in the stern and by deck 
lights. The entire forward portion of the boat between the two 
staterooms already mentioned and the bow is given up to storage 
space and chain locker, and entrance to it is through a deck hatch 
on the starboard side. Entrance to the living quarters of the boat 
is by means of a companion slide and stairway at the starboard 
side of the after end of the cabin trunk leading into the galley. 
The engine room is amply ventilated, and lighted by a large sky 
light directly over the motor. 

The gasolene piping leading from the tanks to the motor are 
so arranged that in carrying sail with a stiff beam wind, the lower 
tank can be cut off, drawing the supply from the higher, or wind 
ward tank, thus always making sure of a supply of gasolene 
under all conditions. 

The galley is well ventilated by two 8-inch ports and one 6-inch 
adjustable hood ventilator. 

The sides of the cabin trunk are carried aft to form the coam- 
ing of the cockpit, which shelters the steersman. This cockpit is 
so arranged to be equally convenient for the man at the wheel, 
whether the Water Witch be under sail or power. Steering is 
done by means of a 30-inch wheel, connected with a screw steerer, 
and reversing lever and whistle are brought up through deck, 
close at steersman’s hand. 
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A Double-Cabin Power Cruiser 


N the launch designed by F. S. Nock, of East Greenwich, R. L., 
for a Rhode Island yachtsman, we illustrate a type of trunk- 
cabin cruiser that is calculated to fill with joy the power 

boatman who has been looking for an arrangement which would 
allow the extended cruise of four persons with absolute comfort, 
privacy and convenience to everyone concerned, and, in fact, will 
afford sleeping accommodations for a good many more if de- 
sired. The arrangement of the two cabins is such that, without 
giving undue importance to either, a reasonably roomy galley and 
engine-room space is left, and it is a toss up as to which of the 
two cabins is more desirable. 

This craft is 43 feet over all, 10 feet beam, and has an extreme 
draft of less than 3 feet. She has a comparatively straight, al- 
though not plumbed, stem, and the full compromised stern and a 
skeg of proportions will do much to render her steady in a seaway. 
The cockpit, which is 9$ feet long, is square at the after end, and 
across it runs a transom seat with a lazy back and with storage 
room underneath for deck chairs and other furniture. The cock- 
pit floor is raised 15 inches above the water line, leaving ample 
storage space beneath, and there is a platform for the helmsman on 
the port side, under which is built a refrigerator, so that the ice 
be put in from the outside through a hatch, instead of being 
carried through 
the galley. 

A companion- 
way hatch and a 
flight of three 
steps on the star- 
board side of the 
cockpit lead down 
into the galley 
and engine room, 
which is 5 feet in 
length and on the 
port side of which 








Section of Ste, *10 
haehong Forwrere 


there is fitted a 4-hole yacht’s coal-burner range. On the star- 
board side are a locker for supplies, a dish locker, a sink with 
shelves and drawers underneath. Forward of this is a cabin, 
6 feet 3 inches long, on each side of which is a transom, with 
lockers underneath, and an extension top for converting it into 
a berth. At the forward end of the after cabin and at the after 
end of the forward cabin on the port side are two clothes lockers, 
entered by swinging doors from their respective staterooms. The 
cabins are also separated by swinging doors. The forward cabin 
is 10 feet in length, and is fitted with extension transoms and 
locker bureaus on each side, and swinging door leading to storage 
space under forward deck. 

The boat is lighted by four open port lights of 8-inch diameter. 
There are two ventilating skylights, one over the forward cabin 
and one over the engine room, large enough to hoist the engine 
through if necessary. The dummy stack serves to ventilate the 
after cabin, and a hatch which gives access from the forward 


cabin to the forward deck is a great convenience, which will be 


appreciated by every man with cruising experience. She carries 
a 10-foot dinghy on davits amidships on her portside, and has a 
double-acting windlass on the forward deck. The side decks, 
which are 13 inches wide on each side of the cabin trunk, 
make convenient 
and safe footways 
between the cock- 
pit and the for- 
ward deck. Power 
is furnished by a 
4-cylinder, 4-cycle 
Standard engine, 
developing 25 
horsepower at 350 
revolutions, which 
gives a speed of 11 
miles per hour. 
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are stowed under the transoms 
in cylindrical tanks under the 


Water tanks of 100-gallon capacity 
and the gasolene supply is carried 
cockpit. 

Her construction specifications are, briefly, as follows: Keel 
sided, 5 inches, also stem and stern crooks ; frame, 1} x 1% inches, 
spaced 12 inches; planking, 1-inch yellow pine; clamps, etc., di- 
mensions as per plan. Deck plank, 14-inch white pine. Cabin 
trunk built up of three thicknesses. Skylights, companionway, 
doors, hatches and general exterior, finished mahogany. Interior 
finish, panelled butternut and mahogany trimmings. 

She “gives an impression of roominess and comfort, both 
above and below decks. The long and comparatively low cabin 
trunk, the footing afforded by the deck on each side and forward 
cockpit, and the cockpit itself, with its lazy-backed transom seat, 
allow plenty of outdoor space. 


Below deck, the well lighted and ventilated trunk, with its 
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skylights and hatches, 
The hatch, leading to the forward cabin, 
and allowing its occupants easy and instant access to the deck, 


ports, 
uncommonly pleasant. 
is a feature whose merit 
will be appreciated by the 
experienced cruiser. 

An examination of her 
construction plans will 
show how well and solidly 
she is framed up, without 
undue heaviness of mate- 
rial, 

The lines indicate a 
powerful seaworthy craft, 
well able to negotiate rough 





should render the living quarters 


e-* 





water with little inconvenience to 


her passengers, and capable of getting along at good speed. 
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The extraordinary growth of 
ocean racing, which has served 
in no small measure to lift the 


Ocean 
Racing 
season above mediocrity, 
In the 
com- 


present yachting 
deserves more than passing notice. 
late sixties, when yachting was 
paratively young in this country, Henrietta, 

Fleetwing, Vesta and Sappho made great 

transatlantic racing, ofttimes in the teeth of 

the wintry Atlantic gales; but the contests were the result of no 
general tendency ; they represented merely, as a writer of the day 
put it, “the pride of personal opinion,” upon which the wealthy 
owners wagered sums ranging from ten to thirty thousand dollars. 
When these ardent yachtsmen withdrew interest in the sport, races 
beyond the horizon waned. And to say this is to cast no discredit 
upon such staunch ocean racers as Dauntless, Coronet, Vigilant, 
Yampa and Ingomar, which made records in later years at spor- 
adic intervals, but left no definite impress upon the sport. It re- 
mained for the Atlantic Yacht Club, under the guidance of Mr. 
Robert E. Tod, to foster and encourage general interest in sea- 


ward threshes. In the summers of 1902 and 1903, seven ocear 


races, ranging in length from 100 to 600 miles, were held by this 
organization, events which, in 1905, culminated in the greatest 
transatlantic yacht race ever held—that for the cup offered by the 
German Emperor—in which eleven schooner yachts of the first 


class participated. In the meantime, the Brooklyn Yacht Club, 
New Rochelle Yacht Club and other organizations, not only upon 
the Atlantic seaboard but upon the Pacific Coast as well, had 
begun to desert fair-weather courses “walled in by headlands” 
for the open sea, until now ocean races are placed upon the sched- 
ule of the average club almost as a matter of course. This sea- 
son not less than fifteen contests will be sailed over deep waters, 
the aggregate distance being some 6,500 miles. The one race 
sailed thus far—that from Marblehead to Bermuda—through 
gales and heavy seas, was eminently successful. The yachts en- 
tered were well-built, well handled, fit in every way to meet 
turbulent conditions, which, it might be added, were met and con- 
quered—all of which is sport of a high type. 

Assuming staunch yachts, ably manned, there is no sport so 
strong in its appeal to the imagination as ocean racing in “wind- 
jammers.” There is a thrill to be had in this jaded world which 
only those who have faced deep waters know. There is a breath 
of freedom, of vastness, in the salt wind and a comprehensive 
sweep of unbroken waters which loosen the shackles of land- 
bound limitations. Off beyond the skyline lurk hidden dangers 
as silent, as deadly, as ever the early mariners faced; and stout 
vessels, as of yore, breast bravely that vast blue domain—which 
in the flick of a hand can become black with anger—and are never 
heard from again. 

In the nature of things, then, the Corinthian who braves 
elemental conditions, careless of what comes, compels admira- 
tion and engages the fancy. He spreads his spotless canvas to 
favoring slants, or rides, hove-to with everything snug, when the 
gale rages ; through fog, through calm, through tempest, he holds 


a class of amateur navigators versed in the 
ways of the deep sea, able to hand-reef and 
steer, or bring a craft to port, be the condi- 
tions as they may. 

Another practical aspect is the incentive 
for builders and designers of yachts to pro- 
duce craft of comparatively small 
qualified to meet elemental conditions. 
Years of racing on placid waters resulted 
in the evolution of hulls as fragile as wine 

glasses, as bare of interior fittings as the loft of a barn, built to 
race over carefully measured courses—speed machines purely. 
The further we grow away from this tendency the better for 
yachting generally ; and, if indications have not been entirely mis- 
read, increased attention to ocean racing which we now mark 
will do much to dissipate characteristics in the sport in this coun- 
try which former influences served largely to inculcate. 

The racing of motor yachts over ocean courses is of recent 
origin, comparatively speaking; but, inasmuch as it serves prac- 
tical purposes, as it undoubtedly does, nothing may be said save in 
the way of endorsement. For example, the evolution of an in- 
ternal-combustion engine to its highest practical use, which can 
come only through thorough test upon waters of adequate expanse, 
would provide justification, if nothing else did. But this must be re- 
membered: such test must be made in a hull of size warranted 
to withstand the buffeting of angry seas. The zeal of men who 
journey over the Gulf Stream with the object of encouraging in- 
terest in the competition of motor boats on the sea is to be com- 
mended; but surely it is a short-sighted policy which leads a 
yachtsman to put out in a boat in no way designed for racing over 
a turbulent course, beyond sight of land. The arrival of such a 
craft at her destination demonstrates nothing beyond the fact that 
luck was with those who sailed her, while her loss would have 
dealt ocean racing in any sort of craft a deadly blow. With such 
a boat as Ailsa Craig under foot, the motor-boatman setting out 
for Bermuda takes nothing more than the risk which any man 
assumes when he enters a boat, and the chances are altogether in 
his favor. Good seamanship, carefulness, and a staunch hull of 
adequate dimensions make of ocean racing an exhilirating sport, 
whether in sail yacht or motor, and one which cannot be too en- 


size 


thusiastically encouraged. 


It is high time that the Govern- 
ment took action in regard to the pro- 
tection of yachtsmen on the Great 
Lakes. As things now are, the Corinthian has no rights at all as 
against cargo vessels, both sail and steam. Your amateur puts out 
in his yacht, knowing himself and his craft to be at the mercy of 
the veriest whim of the merchant captain and the question of 
right of way or any other question that might arise in the pro- 
cess of navigation concern him not, even abstractly. “Don’t ever 
cross the bows of a freighter, or hold the starboard tack on a 
schooner, unless you desire to take your life in your hands,” is the 
first advice given to the young, cruising yachtsman on any of the 
inland seas. It is quite true that the merchantmen came to the 


Navigation Rules on 
the Great Lakes 


me 
po 


Lakes long before yachts did, and that the interests of commerce 
are the vital interests, but nevertheless the sport in the Middle 
West has attained sufficient proportions to warrant adequate con- 


his way, filled with confidence in his skill, resource in emergency, 
his nerves, his strength ; confident, too, in the hull beneath his feet, 
and in the masts and spars and rigging which strain and sing over 


— 


= 


his head. We catch herein a thrilling note, and find our chief 
justification for the sport on its practical side: the training of 


sideration in the navigation laws, and further withholding of 
regulations in its interest is rank injustice. 
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DON’T PAINT your boat—ENAMEL It! 


WITH 
THE FINEST ENAMEL THE ONLY ENAMEL THAT 
IN THE WORLD WILL WEAR OUTDOORS 


BLUE LABEL 


For Use on 


Hulls and Cabins 
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For Use on 


Hew York,January 3r¢,1908 


Hesers. Pail Calman & Company, Bottoms 
Wew York, 


AL ecely we relons 


Dear Sire: Anti-Corrosive Paint Sve Liariinent Colypgh ew York 


Barly last Spr I had my motor boat, "The Pegay* 
opus with bg ph os -~ ty —=™ Th PY od deal A . Fouli - 
joubt about ites practic or marine use, thinking ad 
that, from bunking inte docks and piles,it might crack and chip, nti ing Enamolin 
and i was also afraid of the action of the water (salt water) 
on this cless of paint. I had the hull cleaned thoroughly, 
eandpape the o14 coat of paint on it,and then applied two 
coats of your “Enamolin*,heving let the first coat set for Chast of Department 


twenty-four hours before applying the second, After the : vA 4 o 
second coat the hull looked like polished marble, Then GUARANTEED ae ae Bervccgh Manhattan, Tory 00D, 20th, <9 
geome of the old “salte* down on the Shrewsbury looked wise 
mmiled, I found thet they were emiling to think of the 
time I would have getting thie clase of paint off. It has 
always been customary with boat owners down on the Shrewsbury To Keep Bottoms Clean 
to paint their boats before launching in the Spring and to haul 
them out about July or August,and give them another coat of Messts, Emil Calman & Co., 


paint, 
100 Williem Street, Manhettan. 

doat was enameled and launched on April 10th, 1907, 
I was looking at it last Sunday,December 29th, and she looks Gentlemen: - 
the same as the ¢ she was launched, Around the exhaust 
the enamel becave black, and I was much surprised when I dipped 
s in water,and,after a slight rub,it came off the same In answer to your inquiry, 7 desire to stete that the Blue 
as scot would come oft polished marble, 


‘gus of tnalnsee tapgrietce postoan at Righignan/¥.21sannaa be Ready For Use. 


Chef Departinent 


Label Enamolin has been used on my boats at Good Ground, L.I. em stood 


fer y x stérece, me he aont te Pear Street, and got your the test remarkably well, 

@ol ‘or . s. doubt has been dissipated from 

} ~ hg + of the yy Ae Ae me a E " A " . The exterior of the hulls have been enamelled for over 18 sonths 

fron many oe 

a a —_— will,if they desire the best outside asier to Ppply than and are still in perfect condition, 
You are at liverty to use this letter and I wiil Paint The action of the weather and waters in Shinnecock Bay are very 
oor av reference as to quality, etability,ete., 

your on n*, trying on 411 boats and as above stated your Enamolin is the only peint 
, 


Yo 
ure very truly, that I have found in a number of years which meet my requirements, 


Chea KE WK Yours very respectfully, 


i] 
“9 C20 -b thot. Le listi 


Per 4, Dd Chief of Department. 
Ho! fle Sec'y & Mgr. 


Enamolin wears three times as long as any paint or varnish. It dries with a finish like Porcelain, 
showing no brush marks. Weeds and barnacles cannot cling to its glass-like surface. Owing to its smooth- 
ness and cleanliness, it makes a fast yacht, FASTER. When soiled from coal dust, etc., it need not be 
repainted, as it may be scrubded without injury, Enamolin is made in gloss white, maroon, green and black. 

We know Enamolin will last at least two years. We guarantee Enamolin for one year. 





U. S. Government Tests concluded 1908: 
On steels painted with best known copper paints submerged in Steels painted with Enamolin absolutely perject, gloss ine. 
East River, copper paint entirely destroyed and iron corroded 


“gets” Enamolin not checked or cracked, and no sign oj corrosion. 
in six months. 


One gallon covers 500 square feet, and is sufficient to do a yacht925 ft. o. a. 


»@ Let us send you enough to finish your Boat. Price $5 per gal., express prepaid. “# 
EMIL CALMAN & CO., 100 William Street, New York. 














MOTOR BOAT 
SUPPLEMENT 


New Ideas in Craft, Engines 
and Accessories 























For the Yachtsman Those who antici- 
who Wants a Fast pate entering any of 
Boat with a Fast Color. this season’s races will 

find much to interest 
them in Anti-Fouling Enamolin, the application 
of which to the bottom of a boat will give it that 
delightful slip through the water which is pecu- 
liar to a polished metal hull, but unlike the metal 
hull it will be no trouble to keep the bottom 
absolutely clean. Weeds and barnacles cannot 
cling to its hard, slippery, glossy surface, and 
when the yacht shows below the water-line in a 
stiff breeze, the-boitom will look like polished 
marble. 

Anti-Fouling Enamolin is claimed by the manu- 
facturer to be easier to apply than any paint, and 
it may be put on over the paint, providing the 
latter is firm and hard. 

Blue Label Enamolin for the sides of the yacht 
and for cabins, it is stated, never looks brushy, 
does not soil, crack, check, peel or flake. In 
harbors where there are sewers the sulphuretted 
hydrogen is said to have no injurious effect on 
Enamolin. It dries out absolutely free from 
brush marks, with a high, brilliant gloss, which it 
retains for years. The White Enamolin is pure 
white, and stays so. When it becomes soiled it 
may be scrubbed with soap and water without the 
least injury to its beautiful finish. 

Enamolin is absolutely guaranteed to give per- 
fect satisfaction. One gallon of it will cover 500 
square feet of surface, and is sufficient for a 
25-foot yacht. The price is $5.00 per gallon. Anti- 
Fouling Enamolin is made in green, maroon or 
black, and the Blue Label is made in gloss white, 
flat white and colors. Any special color is made 
to order in quantities of 12 gallons and upward. 


The Monarch engine, 
manufactured by the Grand 
Rapids Gas Engine & Yacht 
Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., is started on 
gasolene the same as an ordinary gasolene motor, 
or, if desired, alcohol may be substituted, in pref- 
erence to gasolene, but in the same manner as if 
the engine were simply a gasolene or an alcohol 
type of engine. 

The engine utilizes well-known 
forms of float feed or types of car 
buretors and the whole device is located between 
the carburetor and the charge inlet valve. The 
atomized mixture of air, as gauged by the car 
buretor is converted into an ignitable and ex 
plosive compound between the carburetor and the 
inlet valve, by the medium of a special converter. 
All trouble from carbon is claimed to have been 
eliminated. Absolute and positive control over 
the throttle is retained, and the complete range 
from early to late ignition by the electrical spark 
which has made it possible to develop a gaso- 
lene engine to its present stage. There is simply 
substituted a non-gaseous fluid, at normal tem- 
perature, for a fluid which gasifies at ordinary 
temperature. In this system, lamp oil, or in- 
surance oil, or petroleum or coal oil, as it is 
variously known in the different markets of the 
world, takes the place of gasolene or distillate, 
naphtha or. benezine. The transportation of 
all these latter oils is controlled by Federal re- 
strictions, which prohibit the boats from carry- 
ing them, except under certain restrictions. The 
isolated fishermen on the islands has to cruise 
to the mainland to secure his own supply of 
gasolene or distillate, but any passenger boat can, 
without any Federal restriction, deliver at his 
dock all the kerosene that he may require. 


An Easy Starting 
Kerosene Engine. 


of the 
overflow 


any 


The Menarch Engine, which utilizes kerosene for fuel and may be started on either gasolene or alcohol 
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The low price of kerosene is a commercial ad 
vantage, which is the user of 
power for commercial purposes, but is one of his 
first considerations. Its makers claim that in the 


Monarch engine a gallon of kerosene will last ap 
} 
i 


not scorned by 


proximately as long as a ga 
lon and a half of gasolene, 
developing an excess power 

The Grand Rapids Gas En 
gine & Yacht Company lately 
received an order for a 20- 
horsepower engine from Mr. 
Eugene Brown, of St. Ignace, 
Mich., 
their 10-horsepower m 
last They have 
just shipped two large engines 
to Mobile, Ala., where they 
have been operating kerosene 
motors for two years 
They are also in receipt of 
orders for two large engines 
to go to Pensacola, Fla., and 
one for Louisiana, all operat- 
ing on kerosene. Their fuel 
plan has appealed to the 
Times Square Auto Company, 
of New York City, to such an 
extent that that concern has 
taken on the Monarch line of 
engines. 

The illustration herewith 
shows the Monarch 4-cylinder 
marine engine, with the kero- 
sene converter applied. It is equipped with an 
easy-starting device, which consists of a crank 
with a pinion which meshes into a gear on the 
side of the balance wheel. This gives the operator 
a great purchase and makes it very easy to turn 
the engine over. The pinion is automatically dis- 
engaged when the engine starts. It is also 
equipped with an automatic pump oil feed, and 
also with reversible friction attached to the ex- 
tended bed of the engine. The cut shows the 
well-known Scheibler carburetors used exclusively 
on both gasolene and kerosene types of Monarch 
engine. 


who operated one of 
tors 


year also 


some 


The “Power” spark 
plug which is said to 
produce good results 
with economy of cur- 
rent. 


A Two-Part A spark plug which the manu- 
Spark Plug. facturers guarantee to be inde- 

structible is the “Power,” manu- 
factured by the Motor Car Equipment Company, 
of 55 Warren Street, New York City. A feature 
of its construction is that it consists of but two 
parts—the body and the electrode. 

It is so constructed that with a small amount of 
current it is possible to secure a hot spark. Par- 
ticular stress is laid by its manufacturers on the 
fact that it requires no gaskets, and is self-adjust- 
ing to either jump spark or magneto. 

The illustration gives an idea of the construc- 
tion of the plug and its simplicity. 
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This practical Marine Cooking 
Stove requires only one fuel— 
Denatured Alcohol—to start and 
to burn. It is the most eco- 
nomical of all stoves, consuming 
only one gallon of alcohol in 
thirty-five hours per burner. It 
burns without soot or smoke, is 
odorless and clean. It is finished 
so that no part can rust—cannot 
get out of order and every part 





This Stove Burns Denatured Alcohol, the New 
Fuel. It is Safe, Odorless and Efficient, and 
Overcomes All Kerosene Troubles 


is easy to get at. Operated 
safely in rough weather. Can 
be fastened down anywhere and 
holds cooking utensils in place 
by rails around each burner. 
The fuel is easily obtained, and 
being in liquid form can be 
transported and stored in any 
part of the boat without danger. 
Made in one, two and three 
burners. 


For Sale by All Dealers in Marine Supplies. Send for Pamphlet 











ALCOHOL UTILITIES COMPANY 


156 West 23d Street, New York 





PYRQ 


* Registered in 
U. 8. Pat. Office, 


DENATURED ALCOHOL 


Guaranteed by 


U.S.Industrial Alcohol Co. 

To Conform to United States Government Specifications 
@ Specially, prepared for @ 
Lighting. Heating «2 Cooking 
in apparatus where high proof alcohol 
gives best results, Upon request we 
will send listof Supply Depots in 

all principal Cities 
U.S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 
100 William St. New York 
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Side View Mullins 1909 Special 16-foot Steel Launch. She has a miniature 
“turtle deck” forward, a “V" shaped stern, and she is full in her after- 
body to allow the placing of the motor well aft. boat 


Casting a We are illustrating in this num- 
Ray Ahead. ber two searchlights made by the 

Carlisle & Finch Co., of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and particularly adapted to motor boat 
use, 

Searchlights made by this company are of ex- 
ceptionally high standard. A number of import- 
ant improvements have recently been made, ren- 
dering them even more satisfactory than they 
have been in the past. 

The mirrors, which are of the highest grade, 
are carefully ground to exact dimensions, then 
polished and silvered on the convex side. The 
beam of light transmitted by them is of wonder- 
ful penetrating power, and will easily pick out 
objects at distances varying from three-fourths 
of a mile for the smallest size up to several miles 
for the larger sizes. 

They will burn in any position without flicker- 


The Controlling Axle on this light is horizontal, 
the steersman, standing on a bridge behind house, 
directs the beam by means of the two wheels 
shown. One wheel operates the mechanism con- 
trolling the vertical; the other wheel controls the 
horizontal movement of the beam of light. 


ing or sputtering. The feeding mechanism is of 
such construction that the carbons are replenished 
uniformly as they are consumed, no matter in 
what position the searchlight may be placed. The 


feed is positive and is independent of the friction 
of the moving parts. 

Both of the illustrations show the kind of 
searchlight intended for use on top of the pilot 
house, with the aiming handles projecting hori- 
zontally or vertically, so that the skipper can con- 
trol the motion of the beam. 

The 9-inch size is intended for launches and 
yachts, and have been placed on-daunches as smal] 
as 25 feet in length, and a craft with an engine of 
3 er 4 horse-power can easily drive one of the 
small dynamos necessary for operating the light. 

Each of the Carlisle & Finch searchlights is 
beautifully finished, and an ornament to any 
launch or yacht. The cylinders are made of pol- 
ished brass. and the stand can be obtained in the 
same material or painted iron. 

A new catalog kas just been brought out,-which 
will be well worth the perusal of the skipper who 
wants more light on the subject. 


A New Mullins Launch The W. H. Mullins 
for the Man who Company, of Salem, 
Wants a Small Craft. Ohio, builders of the 

Mullins pressed steel 
boats, have placed in the market a 16-foot “1909 
Special” steel launch, driven by a Ferro re- 
versible two-cycle engine, and equipped with the 
famous Mullins silent underwater exhaust, which 
they are selling at the exceptionally low price of 
$110. 

This is one of the latest launch models and is 
not to be confused with the ordinary rowboat 
with engines installed. 

It is as strong, staunch and as finely finished as 
the company’s larger and more expensive models, 
and is driven by a 1%-hp. single cylinder re- 
versible Ferro engine (1908 model), with all the 
late Ferro improvements, making one of the most 
desirable small power boats on the market. 

It was not the intention of the manufacturers 
to sell this model until 1909, but by unusual efforts 
they have equipped themselves to manufacture 
these boats in quantities, and are now turning 
them out at a rate of from fifteen to twenty daily. 

The manufacturers report an unusually large 
foreign business as a result of an early cam- 
paign. An order for twenty-five of these small 
boats has been booked from their German agent; 
fifteen from their Austrian agent, and fifteen 
from Finland, in addition to many smalleg orders. 





A Michigan Two-Bladed Reversible Propeller, showing wheel-shaft and reversing lever, also the separable 
component parts of the wheel itself. A two-bladed wheel of this type is particularly 
adapted for auxiliary craft, housing behing the deadwood 
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Seating Arrangement of the 1909 Mullins Special 16-foot Steel Launch. She has 
four thwarts, and the engine may be started and controlled and the 
steered by occupant of the third thwart 


For the Auxiliary The auxiliary power boat, 
Cruiser. to have the best results in the 

way of speed, must be con 
sidered in a class by herself. There are many 
points regarding an auxiliary which differ ma 
terially from those of a power boat pure and 
simple. More and more attention is gradually 
being given to the sailboat equipped with power, 
and in no one special feature has there, until 
lately, been more room for improvement than in 
the matter of propeller wheels. The Michigan 


a > 


te 


a ' 
.) 


Searchlight with perpendicular aiming handle to 
project through pilot-house roof, so that the steers 
man may control the direction of the beam both 
horizontally and vertically 


Wheel Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
produced a specialty in the way of a practical 
two-bladed reversible feathering propeller for 
this type of yacht, and the cut shown above illus- 
trates the wheel and reversing mechanism ready 
to connect with any make of engine and for in- 
stallation in any sailing boat or cruiser. The pro 
peller is so constructed that, when sailing, the 
blades may be set parallel with the shaft, so that 
there will be absolutely no resistance to the water 
and when not used as a reversible wheel the 
blades may be set at any required pitch, to pri 
cure the best results, in accordance with the power 
of the engine and model of the craft. By means 
of this reversible wheel the engineer or helmsman 
has full control of the boat either going ahead, 
backing up or lying to, by the simple process of 
shifting the lever, which changes the pitch of the 
blades from full speed ahead to neutral, and then 
to full speed astern. 

The wheel in question is made in both right and 
left-hand, and runs in sizes from 12 up to 24 
inches in diameter 
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EVERYTHING « ANYTHING 


in 


AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES 


THE BEST SPARK PLUG MADE 


The Pinless Multiple Spark Plug 


IT BURNS THE SOOT 












1 _ 3 


m 





Sparks obtained by means of intermediary ring—no old fashioned pin to cause trouble. Gives 
several sparks in cylinder under compression. A gap on plug wire intensifies spark and prevents sooting. 


Mica core fits absolutely tight and leak-proof yet may be instantly removed by a blow upon the head. 


Price $1.50 








MULTIPLE IGNITION CO., 1% BROADWAY 














Edison Ignition 
for Motor Boats 


A battery that railroads depend 
upon for operating their auto- 
matic block signals and a spark 
coil that economizes on current 
yet never fails to provide the 
3 NO CLEANING quick, hot spark necessary for 
«3 ; gas engine work—that is what 
WAdi/e Wa taba sSbli/ S44, 8M al a And we mean it too! rou g Sdison igniti 
S SPARKS IN WATERS | you get from Edison ignition. 
ped Abid sods el | The reason is this: 














It is the surest, most econom- 
ical and most satisfactory 











A small platinum wire is baked into the porcelain : ;. ee : 

Try the and cut bf flush with the surface. yo ysed equipment oO btainable for 
area of this small wire is determined by well- motor boats. 

l known electrical laws and is so limited that it is . 
P ug you a physical impossibility to get sufficient short- aa" + Aya 
; circuiting matter in contact a it to custy the Write for our ignition booklet, 

current without being heated to incandescence aéaim ° or - 

nail and instantly dutvoyel, insuring Getting There and Back. 


in water. 
PERFECT IGNITION EDISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


If it sparks under all conditions. At your dealers or post- , Ata 

aad paid on receipt of price. 40 Lakeside Avenue, ORANGE, N. J. 

sing JEFFRY-DEWITT co. 10 Fifth Avenue, New York 304 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Infallible 221 HIGH ST. NEWARK, N. J. Victoria Road, Willesden, London, N. W. 
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K. Automatic Shutter, 


Catalog of Kodaks free 
at the dealers or by mail. 





The No. 1A Folding Pocket 
Kodak Special. 


Just as good as a camera can be made—so small 
as to never be in the way. 


There has never before been so much quality put into so small a camera—in lens and shutter and 
mechanical precision it is right. Making the popular 2 x 4\ pictures, the camera itself measuring 
but 2x 3 x 8 inches and with a high speed lens and shutter equipment it fills every requirement of 
those who demand a perfect combination of convenience and efficiency. 


No.1 f Soames Pocket Kodak Special with Rapid Rectilinear Lens, speed #8 and 
ALL DEALERS. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


$15.00 


Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

















$100. Would Not Buy His 


“If! 

couldn't 

get another 

Iwouidn't take 

too for mine,” 

tes Dr. R. F. C, 

Browne, Providence,R.I. 

The only basket refrigera- 

. Layers of asbestos and 

felt between rattan outside and 

inner ~— of rust-proof metal keep 

It piping around lid so no 

dust, air or wnand can get in. Compart- 
ment for ice. Food stays cold 24 hours. 

Presh, appetizing lunch on hottest days. 
Fine SoGpomes © ow catch homein. Special baskets 


y- Md write us for Free Book . 
containing endorsements from men you know. 
BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY, 222 Main Street, BURLINGTON, La. 


Webber's Bathing Suits 
11 Boys’ 2 Piece Suits, Plain, $0.50 
Me n’ s2 ra .75 
2 € 1.00 
Fancy, 1.00 
1.50 
~ xe 4.00 

Others « at $2.00, $2. 50, $3.00, $3.50. 
Ladies’ Bathing Suits, $2.00, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 

All guaranteed. Return if not satisfactory. 


GEO. F. WEBBER, Station F, Detroit, Mich 














DON’T BUY TROUVUSBLIE. 
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Table Luxuries, Lack of storage room and 
When and Where the number of bare necessi 
You Want Them. ties which the average 

cruiser is compelled to carry, 
has thus far practically excluded luxuries for the 
ship’s table. Therefore, one of the innovations 
of the season that will be most acceptable is the 
service inaugurated by Dean’s, of Fifth Avenue 
The idea is to supply the cruiser en route with 
fresh pastries, cakes and other delicacies for the 
larder. The method is not only feasible, but it is 
the most satisfactory means of procuring sup- 
plies of this nature. 

He proposes a free delivery to all express 
points along the coast within a distance of 300 
miles north or south of New York, provided the 
purchase aggregates $2.00 or more. The restric- 
tion in radius is merely to insure the shipment 
being received in good condition. However, this 
particular 600 miles of coast includes the most 
favorable cruising ground, covering as it does 
everything from the Maine coast to the Carolinas. 

The large number of harbors, ports and yacht 
club stations in this area makes the receiving 
points almost limitless. A word to your steward 
and a telegram sent by him means that your 
supply will meet you at the next convenient 
stopping point. The culinary artists one meets 
on a protracted cruise cannot always be depended 
on for the choicest selection of dainties. 

Dean’s boxes are packed in such a manner that 
their contents will remain absolutely fresh and 
edible for a period of from six to eight days. 
The difficulty of always being able to procure 
fresh vegetables, meats, cakes, pastries, etc., has 
done much to deter many otherwise enthusiastic 
yachtsmen from making protracted trips. The 
ordinary fare very often becomes monotonous, 
and as a consequence the yachtsman seeks op- 
portunities for a meal ashore. Mr. Dean is to be 
heartily congratulated upon the conception of this 
idea, and we earnestly believe that if the yachts- 
men give him their support it will add greatly to 
their summer’s enjoyment 


Material and Labor The Electric Launch 
Involved in the Con- Company, of Bayonne, N. 
struction of an Elco J., are now testing out 
Launch. A Novel five of their 35-foot Elco 
Point of View. peerless high-speed ex- 

press ‘boats, similar in 
design and construction to their model exhibited 
at the recent National Motor Boat Show. The 
exhibition launch was the first boat tested and 
made a speed of 22% miles per hour. Mr. F. T 
Gates, of 26 Broadway, New York City, the 
owner, will use the boat on Lake George. Pur- 
chasers of similar high-speed launches are Mr. 
George W. Childs Drexel, of Philadelphia, who 
will use his boat on the Maine coast; Mr. Albert 
C. Bostwick, 66 Broadway, who will cruise on 
Long Island Sound, and Mr. W. O. Blake, of 
Boston, Mass., who will take his craft to Boston 
harbor, also Mr. C. N. Bliss, Jr., 117 Duane 
Street, New York, who wants such a launch on 
the Shrewsbury River. 

An idea of the amount of detail in the con- 
struction of the hull only may be gained from 
the following data: 

In each hull, omitting the fittings and furnish- 
ings, the workman handles 140 pieces oak, 1,621 
pieces elm, 415 pieces mahogany, 320 pieces pine, 
80 pieces spruce, 4 pieces yellow pine, 3,940 brads 
and nails, 6,340 copper rivets, 11,640 copper burrs, 
7,075 copper screws, a total of 28,945 parts of hull 
construction. 

Power is furnished by a six-cylinder Peerless 
auto-marine motor; cylinder dimensions 47% by 
5%, delivering 60 hp. Two ignition systems are 
available, current being furnished by both stor- 


| age batteries and magneto. There are seating 
j accommodations for eight passengers. 
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KING OF ALL MARINE ENGINES 











ONARCH MARINE 
OTORS Stand Every Test 


Save 40% in fuel by the use of 
Monarch Kerosene Converter 


Increase of Power—Absolute Safety 


The MONARCH develops the full energy of the 
fuel. Its perfect combustion prevents carbon 
troubles. Buy the tried and approved MONARCH 
and insure safety, comfort and happiness. 


Send for Descriptive Bulletin “Y.” 


GRAND RAPIDS GAS ENGINE & YACHT CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

























The truly remarkable records made 
at the Palm, Beach, Fla., races in 
March by the “Generai,” equipped with 
a 6-cylinder, 60- 70 h. p. SMALLEY, and 
the “ Dolphin,” with a No. 3-B, 24-29 h. Pp. 
SMALLEY, together winning eleven silver 
cups, only emphasize the fact that 


ALLEY MOTO 


ARE CUP WINNERS 


This is the same oid reliable SMALLEY MO- 
TOR that has been made here in Pay City 
for so many years. And remember this :— 
it could not have made the above remark- 
able reco: d, it could not remain the ma- 
rine standard from ocean to ocean, un- 
less it retained its old world-famous 
quality. @ The Smalley is the one 
2-cycle engine that is frugal with 
gasoline (despite its unusual 
power), because the mixture is 
not too rich and every bit is 
fired and ejected before re- 































charging. Removable 
cylinder heads, simple, 
almost noiseless, easy 
to start, outlasts 
your boat. 1 to 6 

cylinders,40to70 & 
h. p. 2 














SEND FOR ¥ 
CATALOG «& 
TO-DAY @ 












The Roper Safety Propeller is sold on A POSITIVE GUARANTEE OF 
PERFECT CONTROL ONE-MAN CONTROL, ONE-LEVER CONTROL 
OF YOUR MOTOR BOAT, WITHOUT ADJUSTMENT OF THROTTLE 

OR SPARK AT ANY TIME. This is possible with no other 


gasoline engine propeller made. 
agent says differently, he says that which he knows, or 
should know, to be untrue and does it to deceive you in his 
interest and not yours. Speed control with other pro- 


Send pellers is obtained by throttle and spark. Throttle or 
For spark control is unreliable and dangerous because it is 
r limited in extent, and at the limit is apt to cause stalling 
ree of the motor, and because further full power is not al 

Bookiet ways instantly available in case of need. 
Our booklet entitled “ The Safe Side of Boat- 


plishes. Sent free on request 





ing © tells how the Roper Safety 
constructed, how it operates and 





If any manufacturer or 





Propeller is 
what it accom- 











CFROPER and CO. HOPEDALE, MASS. 











MAKE AND BREAK 
IGNITION 


Direct from Factory 
to User at 
FACTORY PRICES 








STANLEY MOTORS 





We also manufacture the 
well-known 


TOQUET MOTORS 


which can now be purchased 
direct from us. 











WRITE FOR CATALOGUE WITH PRICE LIST. 


THE STANLEY CO., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


IT WILL INTEREST YOU, 


HIGHEST CLASS 
OF 
WORKMANSHIP 


Have stood the test 
of Long Service 


Prompt Deliveries 
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To Promote Dryness Out in Chicago, the: 
About the Craft. a manufacturer placing 
brand of waterproof cl 
ing on the market that he calls “Raino.” 0; 
cold, rainy day, what is more comfortable 
protecting, when riding in a motor boat or ya 
than a garment that is absolutely impervious 
water or moisture of any kind. and will not cr: 
or become sticky? These faults have been « 
| come in the “Raino” garment. It is not a ci 
bersome article of clothing, but has considera 
| style to it and is well finished, light and plia 
It is made in different sizes both for men and { 
| women, and a squam hat of the same materia 
| also produced. The color can be either ar 
drab or black—very agreeable and “nifty.” 
“Raino” garments are in use all over the wor 
and are especially suited to tropical climates, 
they will not gum, rot, peel or stick—qualit 
hard to find in waterproof materials 








PES GUE ares tm Wea 


The Yachtsman’s The Yachtsman’s Ani 
Annual Guide. Guide, published by the J 
Waters Company, of Bost 
is out in good time for the yachting season 
1908. It is a complete and therefore valual 
handbook of information to all who go afk 
There are maps, codes of signals, rules, rout 


distances, points of interest for the cruiser an 
a er alr eY mine of other information with which no sai 
amateur or professional, should be without 


Each season the Guide has contained a min 


It has been SO fully established that the Apple interesting and valuable matter, but in the 10908 


edition the publishers have surpassed their p1 


Battery Charger is the most satisfactory system | vie ewiabie record 
of ignition that you will find it now used and |] 4 seipsat publication ‘The yachtsman | 


recommended by the oldest, largest and best | protticphes ‘ceiorhstsumphe 
manufacturers of marine engines 1n this COUNELY. | oprain are so interesting eas whieh bem 
The Apple Ignition System provides a double source of current—double erates cers ways oes He Rison = 


protection against weakened or exhausted current, and an assurance of getting | attention at the cruiser’s hand. It is, howeves 


full power and speed from every stroke of the engine. necessary, in order to obtain satisfactory result 
that he who occupies himself with marine 


The Apple Battery Charger not only provides ample ignition current jects be equipped with a high-grade apparat 
for starting, running and reserve, but gives enough additional current for ]/ and good lenses. Conditions on the water a 
three electric lights. Wecan’t explain all the good points about the Apple | ‘ving, and range from an intense clear sunligh' 


P ‘ ‘ cS Gapre's . to a quivering mist in the atmosphere, whic! 
system here, but we will send you an interesting book about it if you will |) jeans that if uniformly good results are to | 
obtained the camera lenses and shutter must | 
capable of doing good work at all ranges 


Sit right down today and write us for a copy of our | speed, and with almost the entire series of sto 


For such work the best is in the long run tl 


latest catalog. It contains valuable information on ] op eaest, and a high-grade lens and first-class bo» 
marine engine ignition that you ought to have. and equipment will more than pay for themselves 


the first season. 

° e Right in line with the opening of the season 
The Dayton Electrical Manufacturing Co. new camera and binocular catalogue of Voig 
i iander’s, which has just been issued, is particu 
99 St. Clair Street Dayton, Ohio larly appropriate, and we believe that he infor 
mation contained in this book will be welcomed 
by those amateurs who are interested in photo 

graphic novelties. 
Voigtlander metal cameras can be recommended 
' ve f to all painstaking amateurs endeavoring to get 
0 the best possible results. The perusal of th 
az es New York catalogue shows that several different kinds of 
metal cameras are manufactured, and as esp« 
cially remarkable may be mentioned the Voigt 
lander reflex camera, fitted with the Heliar lens 
MAKES Voigtlander alpine camera, fitted with the Col 
- ene linear lens; Voigtlander folding camera, fitted 
Desks, Office Furniture, Partitions, Etc., | with tne Collinear & Dynar lenses. Quotation 
on these are the lowest consistent with the super 


of First-Class Quality at Reasonable Prices ior quality of the instruments. The catalogu: 


containing full description of Voigtlander prism 

Telephone 1066 Franklin 372 Broadway binoculars and field glasses, will be sent free 
charge on request by Voigtlander & Sohn A. G 

Optical Works, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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r ry & Sohn, A. G. 


225 New York 


Fifth Avenue, 


PRISM-BINOCULARS ss 6x.$45. 8x,$49. 10x, $52. 
F I E | 3 D - G L A S S E S 4x, $18. 6x, $26. Bx $29. 


Large Field of View. Remarkably Light and Rigid. Superior Illumination. 


OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE TO THE SPORTSMAN 


Write for Our Camera and Binocular Catalog No. 215 





















RUSHTON 
Yacht Tenders 


are the finest made. Best se- 


Durkee’s Patent Deck Plates 








Lock pattern to 
prevent stealing 
of Naptha. 


lected cedar used throughout. 
Finest workmanship. Light 


weight, durable, speedy 








models, and will carry 
an immense load. Ash, 
oak or cherry finish. 


- De Luxe 
ROW BOATS and CANOES 


Lightest, neatest models. Selected cedar and unsur- 








Keyless plate. Does not 
require key to open or close. 





- passed workmanship. 35 years of successful designing 
Always something new and up 


to date in Motor Boat Fittings. 


and construction are back of our products. Special 
boats and motor boat hulls to order. 


Indian Girl Canoes at All Dealers 


C. D. DURKEE CO. J. H. RUSHTON, Inc. 


2 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





Send 10 cents in stamps for catalog. 


602 Water Street CANTON, N. Y. 




















WHAT SPEED IS SHE MAKING? 


A NICHOLSON SPEED INDICATOR TELLS YOU THIS 
INSTANTLY CONVENIENTLY AT ANY TIME 


It measures the distance that you pass through the water, mot the revolutions of the shaft, or the number 
of times a trailing log revolves, both of which latter are subject to different degrees of ‘‘ slippage’’ under 
different conditions. 

No log to cast, no guesses and calculations to make. 

A dial in engine room, cabin or cockpit, shows at all times the exact speed. 

Can be used on any sized craft, whether driven by sail, steam or power. 

Send for catalogue, illustrating and describing the Speed Indicator, also Recording Ships’ Logs and 
Range Finders 

NICHOLSON SHIP LOG CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


EASTERN AGENTS,-BARRETT & LAWRENCE PACIFIC COAST AGENT. C. P. NICHOLSON 
62 Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 82 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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WHY ARE 


ROBERTS MOTORS 


SO POWERFUL? 


BECAUSE a Roberts is not choked. (No other maker of 
Marine Motors uses a two-inch intake and exhaust on a 
4%" x 5" motor.) 


RESULT—A two-cylinder Roberts Motor of this size gives 
twenty actual horse power at |,000 r.p.m. and holds it. 
The Lins power of a Roberts increases in direct pro- 

portion to the speeds at which it is run. 


In the construction of Roberts Motors no packing is used, all 
surfaces being scraped by hand to a perfect fit, making ‘% 
gas-tight joints. Cyvinder bores, piston, pins and crank- 
shaft bearings are ground. 


} 





ee et eg ye 


ELEVEN SIZES, 1% TO 60 HORSE POWER 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


THE ROBERTS MOTOR COMPANY 


BOX 206, CLYDE, OHIO 




















Side Steering Device for Motor Boats 


Placed on coaming enables easy control of engine 
and craft without changing your seat. Simple, 
positive and practical, Attachable or detachable 
without cutting tiller rope. A neat fixture. 
“Around the Lake with aJ. A.G.” An inter- 
esting description of the device free on request. 
Write to-day. 
The name of your supply dealer would be 
appreciated. 


J. A. GARRETT 
74 State Street, Auburn, N. Y 














Read This! 


Providence, R. L., 
May 18, 1908. 
Sterling Engine Co. 
Gentlemen 
I am pleased to state 
that the heavy-duty 40-60 
horsepower engine you 
shipped me bas been in 
stalled in my boat “Al- 
legro.” Upon testing it 
out I find it exceeds my 
fondest hopes. I can posi- 
tively turn up 15 miles 
with it, which is three 
better than I expected. 
It works splendid every 
way, with very little vi- 
bration for such power. 
Wishing you the best 
success, I am, 
Yours very truly 
(Signed)W. J. MILLS. 


P 





(Se gn a pe ee 


sey ciace 


mie Srey as 


Sterling Heavy 
Duty Engines 


are built in three sizes: 


12, 40 and 60 H. P. 











SEMI HEAVY DUTY: 18, 25, 30, 35 and 45 H.P. SPEED ENGINES: 25, 40, 45, 55 and 65 H. P. 


Our new and handsome 48-page catalog is now ready. 
Write for a copy today and get posted on the STERLING 


THE STERLING ENGINE CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Nati 1 Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers 
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A Permanent Exhibit Having decided that a 
of Marine Engines permanent exhibition of 
and Accessories. marine engines and acces 
sories would appeal to the 
residents of New York City and vicinity, the fol- 
lowing firms have taken space at the Motor Mart 
at Broadway and Sixty-second Street, where they 
will hold a continuous exhibition of their wares 
Stamford Motor Company, Carlisle & Finch 
Company, Clifton Motor Company, Mercury 
Motor Company, Roberts Motor Company, Auto 
matic Machine Company, Breed & De Blois, 
Neptune Marine Construction Company, New 
York & New Jersey Lubricant Company, Pheebus 
Lamp Company, Herz Electrical Company, D. M 
Tuttle Boat Company, Ridley & Ottinger, Gillett 
Lehman Company 


From Boston to Toronto in 

Schooner Zahra 
(Continued from page 14.) 
complain of; they were in the grandest part of 
the St. Lawrence, where the river is broken by 
Isle Verte, Red Island and many lovely islets, and 
where the cliffs soar a thousand feet from the 
water’s edge 

At noon on the roth, after floating over about 
due south from the Sagueney, they dropped the 
port anchor off the little town of Riviere du 
Loup, and took on board supplies. 

The lazy wind blew up that afternoon from the 
southwest. It was a headwind, but better than 
none; and they swung Zahra off on the port tack, 
working, in short hitches, through a complicated 
channel studded with island, rocks and shoals. 
After getting up with Goose Cape the tide began 
to ebb, and, tu~able to make progress, they 
anchored on the middle ground of South Traverse 
Channel. 

The next 350 miles or so was in tow. After 
that came the lovely stretch of the Thousand 
Islands. The 27th brought her to Kingston, Ont., 
clear of the river at last. 

It was blowing a strong northeaster on the 
28th, but Mr. Jarvis had wired to come on, and 
Jérgensen tied in two reefs in the mainsail, hove 
up his anchor from the moorings off the Kings- 
ton Yacht Club, and boxed her off for home at 
10.30 A. M. 

And, oh it did blow! By noon there was no 
carrying the mainsail, and it was furled alto- 
gether. Down through the Lower Gap, past Tim 
ber Island and the False Ducks the schooner flew 
and stretched away on the last hundred miles up 
Lake Ontario. By dark it was raining marlin 
spikes and serving mallets, with thunder and 
lightnirg to match, and the sea was enormous 
She was off Port Hope then—127 miles from 
Kingston in 9% hours. 

Zahra could have made the record run of the 
voyage if Jorgensen had driven her; but that 
meant taking Toronto harbor in the dark, and the 
sea that runs off the island in an easterly gale 
has been the death of more than one vessel. So 
they stripped her of everything but the jib, and 
let that drive her before the wind; but even at 
that she did seven knots. 

At 4 A. M. on the 2oth they got the double- 
reefed foresail on her, and in the next watch set 
the whole foresail and staysail and the double- 
reefed mainsail for the tenth and last time. The 
glare of Toronto lights—for which Zahra had 
sought for weeks in fog and calm and gale and 
current—showed up at last in the wild and rainy 
sky. Jérgensen had timed her arrival to a nicety, 
for the first faint daylight found her off the 
piers; and as the city clocks struck seven she 
dropped anchor off the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club, twenty-one days twenty hours out from 
Boston, with 1,491 miles of sailing and 425 miles 
in tow to her credit—1,916 miles of water, salt 
and fresh. behind her. 
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MARINE MODELS 
TheH.E. Boucher Mfg.Co.. 


91 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 








INVENTIONS DEVELOPED 

SPECIAL MACHINERY 
PATTERN MAKING 
DRAUGHTING 


















































MOTORS OF @uUALity.I|] ... 
WE GUARANTEE EVERY OUTFIT. Pioneer Perfect Frames 


BOATS AND 


Ov® POWER BOATS combine every desirable quality found in all | | The Standard of Knockdown Boat Construction 
others, and have none of the disagreeable features found in any of } | 
ers = oe A proud of them and want an opportunity to demon- nye sale ome in = om, part is cpnpiciely finished, set up, tested 
Stra eir quality. | & f ‘ore being knoc sl . 
i i ildi With Pi P 1 F build your boat complete for one 

25 YEARS of actual experience in the building of boats and motors third the toot bullde’'s price, "With Pioneer Peclect Frames come, abooleiely 
enables us to furnish the noiseless and odorless RACINE ENGINE as | | jree, plank patterns and detailed instructions for finishing your boat, so 
used in our LAUNCHES. | — and an 0 — i a -— bs marked w we it ~~ 

We replace any defective parts at any time. IF YOU COULD] | go. Re-assemble them, nail on planks and the ‘ines oj your boat are per 

. On ha f boat th at arly. Set the frs 
PURCHASE ONE OF OUR LAUNCHES AT THE SAME PRICE | =, yey om ~y yO , ty Fe 
AS AN ORDINARY LAUNCH, would it not interest you? WE | to finish ———— - a senking, coming, (OanENE, ae., omvery to 
ARE OFFERING SPECIAL PRICES. save you this work—also hardware, fittings and engines—perfect as our 
a6 f id at the low b 

Send 4 cents for postage on Catalog No.1 describing Motors and "iy cunts td, Pe ree 
Motor Boats, or Catalog No. 2 describing Row Boats, Canoes and Hunt- for your boat as you build it.” e 
i Boats, to | rite TODA Y—for FREE Booklet—how to build your boat from Pioneer 
ing } Perfect Frames, Plankings, etc., or from Pioneer Full-Size Patterns of every 


part. Or send 25c for BIG 100-page, 9 x 12 Boat-Buwilders’ Book—over 


Racine Boat Mig. Co., Box 206, Muskegon, Mich. 300 illustrations and all about boats, engines, etc. Money back if not 





Crest cs ens tom: ea aeaetae Pioneer Boat and Pattern Company 
1626 Broadway, New York, 182 Milk St., Boston, ee ° 
38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J., 182 Jefferson Ave , Detroit, Mich., Wharf 271, Bay City, Mich. 
1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 321 First Ave., South Seattle, | Originators of the Boat Pattern System 


Where we carry a full line for inspection, trial and delivery. 

















Mullins Steel Boats 


Are the Fastest and Safest Boats Built 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates with air-chambers in each end like a life-boat, 
and don’t crack—leak—swell—dry out—wear out or sink. They are strong—safe—sea- 
worthy—indestructible and much lighter, more buoyant and faster than wooden boats. 
Every boat is guaranteed. The ideai boats for sportsmen, families, boat liveries, resorts, 


parks, etc. 
Send Us Your Name on a Postal 


and let us mail you our large illustrated catalogue which tells all about the celebrated 
Mullins Motor Boats, Marine Engines, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats. Investigate 
the Mullins before you buy any boat. 

The W. H. Mullins Company, 150 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 


H. ©. Squires’ Sons, (N. ¥Y. Sales Agents.) 44 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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FIBER-RUSH BOAT FURNITURE 


Write for our book illustrating and de- 
seribing Fiber-Rush Chairs and Furniture 
for Yachts Passenger Steamers and Motor 
Roats 


Fiber-Rush is especially adapted to boat 
furniture. It is a light, tenacious fiber, 
which is made waterproof by our own, ex- 
clusive process. It is light, convenient 
and durable, and always retains its soft, 
decorative green tint on salt or fresh water 
in any climate. It adds a feature of ele- 
gance and refinement to any boat. small 
or large. Many yachts and steamers are 
furnished throughout with Fiber-Rush, the 
effect being very attractive. We make a 
full line of this furniture for the home as 
well as the boat—chairs. tables, desks set- 
tees, swings, etc. 

Most leading dealers sell Fiber-Rush 
Furniture, or they can get it for you from 
us. If you can not buy it in the stores, 
write us and we will send you the name of 
a dealer who will supply you. Address 
our nearest office. 


THE FORD & JOHNSON CO. 


Largest Makers of Chairs and 
Fine Furniture 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Cincinnati, 
New Haven, Conn., Atlanta, Ga 
Michigan City, Ind. 
IMustrated Booklet | Sent Upon Request 

















CUSHIONS 
That Fit) 


MANUFACTURED 


MW. Foce 2352080 Fs 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
on 16, 13, 20, 25 foot Power Boats 
We still have in ateck a number of “Ellis” 
tern boats noted for 5) 


or and Cab the best boat roy Tay Pleasu 
bin eae pe oie seams to order. W Tite for 
lars and pr: 


we t. LINDLEY CO., 209 Main St, Canastota, N. Y. ON THE ERIE CANAL” 
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THE STORM-PROOF 


BULB-SHANK MOORING ANCHOR 


is made in sizes and weights to suit any size of craft. 

It’s the best sort of an insurance policy against your boat 

going up on the shore, no matter how hard it blows. 

Never Drags, Never Staves a hole in the boat at low water, 
never “Balls Up” with mud, and you can raise it at the end of the 
season without the help of a derrick. 

Your peace of mind in stormy weather is worth many times what the Bulb Shank Anchor 


costs you. Send for our Mooring Book—16 handsomely illustrated pages, telling just what 
weight of anchor and size of chain you need. 








FAIRHAVEN IRON FOUNDRY CO., f.retaven. mass. 
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Racing Events for July. 


We aim to make this department as complete 
and accurate as possible. Club secretaries ar 
requested to send to the Editor information 


Ly 
, 


forthcoming events as far in advance as possibli 


july 1- 

Royal Canadian Y. C.—Races for Queen’s Cup 
t Toronto for class M and N;; also for Nicholl’s 
gold cup, third division 

Toronto Motor Boat Club—Cruise to Oakvill 

Royal Hamilton Y. C.—Queen’s cup race at 
Toronto 

National Y. C.—L. S. S. A. regatta at Hamil 
ton, Canada 

Royal Kennebecais Y. C., Canada—Cruising 
race. 
July 3.— 

New Rochelle Y. C.—Start of club cruis« 

Eastern Y. C.—Annual regatta, 10 a. m 

San Francisco Y. C.—To Vallejo 

American Y. C.—Annual race 

Williamsburg Y. C.—Annual cruise up Sound 

Golden Gate Y. C.—Cruise. 

Yacht Racing Association of N. Y. Bay 

Auxiliary race for N. Y. Bay Rudder Cup 
July 4— 

Keystone Y. C.—Race—15-foot class 

Detroit Motor Boat Club—Races for all classes 

Sachem’s Head Y. C.—Regatta at Morris Cove 
New Haven. 

New Haven Y. C.—Regatta at Morris Cove 
New Haven 

Golden Gate Y. C.—Ocean cruis« 

Royal Hamilton Y. C.—Races for all yachts for 
White Wings cup 

Toronto Motor Boat Club—Cruise to Scar 
boro’s Bluffs 

geverly Yacht Club—Team Race Starting 
from club house 

Beverly Yacht Club — Sweepstakes — Starting 
from club house 

Detroit Boat Club Yachtsmen — Squadron 
cruise 

Corinthian Y. C_—Open race for all classes 

Taunton Y. C.—Dory race; motor boat race 


| speed boat race. 


Duxbury Y. C.—Races for knockabouts 

Crescent Y. C.—Cruise of entire fleet, power 
and sail, to Sackets Harbor and Henderson Bay 

suffalo Y. C.—Outside triangular course, race 
for Gardiner cup, for seaworthy cabin yachts 

Buffalo Launch Club—Flag Parade—Class A 
races. 

Lakewood Y. C.—Series—Class and free-for- 


| all. 


Columbia Y. C.—L. M. Y. A. regatta (Columbia 
and Chicago). 

San Francisco Y. C.—Cruise to Vallejo 

Eastern Y. C.—Start of 8-day annual cruise, 
Marblehead to Bar Harbor; total distance 212 
miles. 

Riverton Y. C.—Races for all classes 

Indian Harbor Y. C.—Canoe and boat races 

So. Coast Y. C—Race to Avalon—All sailing 
classes and power boats. 

Cape May Y. C.—Races for all classes 

Rochester Y. C.—Club races; all classes 

Narragansett Bay Yacht and Racing Associ- 
ation—Washington Park Y. C—Taunton Y. C.— 
Motor boat races. 

Hartford Y. C.—Annual race for all classes 

Larchmont Y. C.—2oth annual regatta 

Atlantic Y. C_—Club races on Gravesend Bay 

Cedar Lake Y. C—Races—Triangular course 

Brooklyn Y. C.—Race to Cape May, around 


| Fire Island (sail boats) 


Boston Y. C.—Open races at Marblehead 
Harlem Y. C.—25th anniversary 
Seaside Y. C_—Club races 











Cook with Acetylene 


THE HARRIS THREE-BURNER 
HOT PLATE 





No. 240 


Our Ovens can be used with this hot plate for 
baking. Consumption of gas per burner, 24 
feet per hour. Finished in aluminum. 

. 6% inches 
11 x 30 inches 
42 pounds 


$8.00 


Height 
Ts so canee 
Weight, boxed 
Price 

The Harris Burner used in these stoves is built 
to last a lifetime and is the most effective of all 
acetylene burners, no flashing back, no smoke or 
odor, no screens or perforated metal. 


Send for Catalogue of Ovens and Hot Water Heaters, Larger and Smaller Stoves 


The J. Harris Co. 


1232 E. Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio 














TOWER’S FISH BRAND OILSKINS 


For Yachting and Motor Boating 









Exposure to the elements demands an Oilskin that insures dry- 
ness and warmth; combined with these features must be the 
means for freedom and ease of bodily movement that a 
sport so active to. pe and last, but by no means 
least, durability. The FISH BRAND Yachting 
Garment is a thing apart from the ordinary 
Oilskin. Designed to fill a specific need, 
they are cut full, with easy, graceful 
lines, and srovided with corduroy col- 
lars and fan sewed ivory buttons. 
The color is many shades lighter 
than that of the regular 
yellow oilskin. 




















Every AOWER's The 
Garment = Mark 
Guaranteed of 
Waterproof *lsH BRAND Excellence 










This Trade Mark 
is on the silk label 
sewed to every garment. 













ular garment is our FISH 
JIES’ LONG COAT, reach- 
Silk-lined soft hats that 
in the pocket are 


ery 
Bit. AND PA 
ing to the shoes. 
may te folded and carried 
made for both men and women. Our line for men 
comprises iong coats, medium long coats, jackets 
and pants. Pants are furnished with belt straps. 


Men’s Yachting Coats, long. $4.00 Ladies’ Yachting Long Coats $4.00 
Men’s Yachting Coats, med. long ¥ 00 Automobile Frocks . 6.0 
Men’s Yachting Suits 4.00 Soft Hats, silk lined 


Your outfitter has them or will get them for you. If not, send onder and price te as. 


A. J. TOWER CO. Boston- New York - Chicago 

















1.00 
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STEER CLEAR 
Get the Best for Your Ignition 


It Costs No More and Saves Expense 








THE HERZ PLUG 
“Bougie Mercedes" (Boat type 
Price, = = $1.50 
Postpaid 
Is Guaranteed for One Year 
3 Vears. Needs never to be cleaned 
It’s the 


BEST VALUE 


in Spark Plugs ever offered 


Lasts 2 


Ask your dealer or write direct to us 





THE 
HERZ-TIMER 


The 
Ball-Bearing (Marine Type 
Herz Timer is the Standard Circuit-Breaker of 





Europe and America 
It's always 


Toolstee!l vs. Toolstee! 
Over 100,000 in constant 


use, all without com 
piaint 
Saves 30°% on Geso 
line and Current 
We fit any make of 


: 
: 
2 
: 
2 


motor 


HERZ & CO. 
\ CIVIL ENGINEERS 


= } 203 Lafayette st. 
¢ New York 


* Vienna Paris 


Yacht 
It’s Free 


DWVOS2S2F VVSSSSETSSSE SESS SE44E44888 


FOR ANY BOAT 


from 


Write for our 
B ook 





launch to steam yacht, 
there’s nothing to compare 
with the Ingersoll Auto watch 
as an all ‘round timekeeper. 
Small and handsome, it can 
be read from a considerable 
distance and it will stand the 
hardest usage without getting 
out of order. Holder screws 
on the bulkhead or any other 
convenient place, and is sub- 


stantially water and acid proof. 


Price (complete) 
$4.00 Postpaid. 





A NEW, THIN MODEL INGERSOLL 


This new Ingersoil—the Junior—is one of the best uting 
watches ever made ; it is small and light and closely resembles 
in appearance the ultra-thin models now so much in popular 


me Price, $2.00 Postpaid. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


82 FRANKEL BUILDING NEW YORK 
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@The mariner—whether he 


sails for pleasure or business— 
requires a glass thathecandepend 
upon as surely as his compass. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Stereo Marine Glass 


is pcg “A — because of 
its great light-gatherin wer 
and high anpaicitive, which 
means that it not only gives a 
clearer and greater rangeo rn 
but also that it can be used under 
unfavorable light and weather 
conditions. 


@Send for booklet describing our 
various marine and field glasses. 


PRIS IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE OF LENS 
INFORMATION. SEND FOR COPY 


@ Our NAMF ON A FIELD GLASS, PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, MI- 
CROSCOPE, LABORATORY APPARATUS, SCIENTIFIC OR ENGI- 
NEERING INSTRUMENT IS A MARK OF QUALITY. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


Carl Zeiss, Jena 


| 





























High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.”’ 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street : New York 
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Columbia Yacht Club of City Point—Cruise to 
Marblehead. 

Start of trans-Pacific yacht race from San 
Pedro to Honolulu. 

Ocean City Y. C.—Initial race—sail and power 
boats. 

Hingham Y. C.—Club races, all classes. 

San Diego Y. C.—Regatta. 

Detroit Y. C._—Club race; Special D. Y. C. race, 
all classes. 

Maumee River Y. C—Big meet at Port Clinton. 
Ohio. 
July 5.— 

Detroit Boat Club Yachtsmen — Squadron 
cruise—Second day. 

Lakewood Y. C.—Series—All classes; club tri 
angle; nine miles. 

San Francisco Y. C.—Race from Vallejo to 
Sausalito. 

Cedar Lake Y. C.—Races—Straightway course 

Williamsburg Y. C.—Third and last day annual 
cruise. 
July 8.— 

Atlantic Y. C—Women’s race. 

Ocean City Y. C.—Over-all race; for club only. 
July 9— 

Seaside Y. C._—Open,races. 
July 1o.— 

Eastern Y. C.—Seventh day annual cruise. 
July 11.— 

New York Y. C.—Race—Glen Cove cups. 

Beverly Y. C.—Second Corinthian race, from 
club house. 

Corinthian Y. C.—Club race. 

Duxtury Y. C.—Races for knockabouts 

New Rochelle Y. C.—Stratford Shoal race. 

Bensonhurst Y. C.—Annual regatta and fourth 
championship, Gravesend Bay, Y. R. A., for 
classes “M” and under. 

Boston Y. C.—Start of annual cruise from 
Hull, Mass., Five Islands, Me. 

Buffalo Y. C.—Free-for-all yachts; Buffalo to 
Ft. Abino, via Seneca Shoal Buoy, 15 miles. 

Columbia Y. C.—Class races on Lake Michigan. 

San Francisco Y. C_——Open races. 

Royal Canadian & Cleveland Y. C.—Race to 
Port Dalhousie and 14-foot dinghy class. 

Jackson Park Y. C.—Racing over club course, 
Lake Michigan. 

Cape May Y. C.—Club races. 

Narragansett Yacht Racing Association—Open 
races, 

Riverside Y. C—Annual race for all classes. 

Tororto Motor Boat Club—Cruise, Humber 
River. 

New York Y. C.—Annual regatta 

National Y. C.—Snecial class; motor boats. 

Keystone Y. C.—Races; 15-foot class. 

Fail River Y. C._—Race for “Day” cup. 

Seaside Y. C.—Club race; launches. 

Columbia Y. C. of City Point—Open race. 

Seawanahaka Corinthian Y. C.—Race for 15- 
footers. 

Ocean City Y. 
championship. 

Huguenot Y. C_—Start midsummer cruise. 

Washington Park Y. C.—Regatta. 
July 12.— 

Erie Basin Y. C._—Club run to Erie Basin Y. C 
Sta. No. 2, at Rockaway Point. 

San Francisco Y. C_—Open races. 

Royal Canadian Y. C. and Cleveland Y. C.— 
Port Colborne to Erie 

Cedar Lake Y. C.—Races—Triangular course. 

Marblehead trial races to international dory 
race. 
July 13— 

Seaside Y. C_—Club races for large boats, gov- 
erned by Long Island Yacht and Racing Associa- 
tion rules. 


C.—Sail and power boats; club 


Af fer | Sha ving 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use it 
also. It is antiseptic, and will 
prevent any of the skin diseases 
often contracted. 
positive relief for Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, and all 
afflictions of the skin. Removes 
all odor of perspiration. Get 
Mennen’s— the original. Put it up 
in non-refillable boxes — the ‘‘box that lox.”’ Sold 
everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. Sample free. 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 
30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


TAKE THIS PIPE sue 


Try It-At Our Expense- jua 


enw og hes: a pipe 


os No paneante 
from boiling saliva and nicotine 
ine . 


through Seeee, 
channel, which ~ e 
clogs. Genuine Amber 
bit (bent or straight, & 
as preferred), best & 
* 














THE DETROIT RIVER BOAT AND OAR WORKS 


Designers and Builders of all 
kinds of high-class Motor Boats 


WE HAVE NEVER BEEN DEFEATED IN ANY RACE 
Foot of Eureka Ave., Wyandotte, Mich. 











Here you are at last! 
S245. 01) 


Marine engine with complete 
equipment for boat. Everything 
furnished ready for installing 
except gasoline tank and piping. 
Engine has hardened crank pin, 
horizcntally split, babbitted main 
bearings, bronze connecting rod. Fully guar- 
anteed. Cannot be made better at any price 


John Kowalsky Motor Works 


VERONA, PA. 
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PANHARD OIL 


‘The Oil in the Checkerboard Can’”’ 


It is poor economy to ruin an expensive automobile or marine engine by experi- 
Cylinder menting with inferior cylinder oils. 


OIL The use of PANHARD OIL is a form of engine insurance. Made in different 
Rey grades to suit any type of motor. 





Write for our booklet on Lubrication. 


GEORGE A. HAWS 


83 PINE STREET . - NEW YORK 


Edson 


Steering Gears 


have stood every test for nearly fifty vears. 























‘*‘Adrift’’ 


and looking for trouble. Don’t 
invite such conditions by using 
an ordinary spark plug in your 


engine. The genuine 
Established 1859. 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
260 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 














SUOT-PROU 














is so scientifically and me- 
chanically correct in con- 
struction that its use will 
never cause worry. 





CLOTHING LOCKERS 
Necessary to the pleasure of club life—to say 
nothing of ending locker maintenance expense. 
Cannot burn ; insure privacy ; perfectly venti- 
lated ; absolutely sanitary. Not affected by 
dampness. Unit principle. Finish is enamel, 
prevented from flaking off by baking at high 
temperature. Olive green, or other colors to 
match interior woodwork. 

Get Booklet YG, showing types of ALLSTEEL 


Lockers. State style, size, whole sumber, oum- 
ber to a row, for information on special lockers. 


Regular$%" and metric type, $1.00 each. 
Magneto and jump spark combined, $1.25. 





Tue General FirerrRoorinc COMPANY 
YounesTown, On10 


C. A. Mezger,.Inc., Manufacturers 


National Sales Corp., 296 Broadway, New York, Factory Sales Mgr. 


























Easy to Build With Our Perfect Sawed and Fitted Knocked Down House 


IT 


oe, 





and no tool but a hammer needed. An amateur—in fact any one who can hit a nail with a hammer can put up 
our perfectly sawed out, complete “ ALADDIN” KNOCKED DOWN HOUSE. 








Aladdin summer s are made in four styles from $118 to $298; the above is a five-room cottage, 
sitting-room 10 x 16 feet, and four 8 x 10 rooms. 
Aladdin Auto Garages, $69 to $230 Aladdin Boat Houses, $49 to $129 


Aladdin Dwelling House, six rooms complete, including patent lath and plaster, windows, 
doors, paint and hardware, $492 
SAVE CONTRACTOR AND LABOR BILLS 


These houses are sawed out complete, every stick cut to nght length and dressed—best clear lumber —and 
fitted in our mill. Then knocked down ready to be erected. Sent anywhere with complete instructions and blue 
prints of every step. Cost erected 30 per cent less than contractor charges. 


Send today for catalog S. Please enclose stamr. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, BAY CITY, MICH. 
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DID YOU WIN 
RACES? 


If not perhaps it was because of poor- 
ly drawing sails. This year specify 


Lowell Canvas 


on your next suit. You will then 
be sure of having a perfect fit and 
your yacht will attain its highest 
efficiency. 








CLASS R SLOOP “ SECRET,” 
CHAMPION OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY, 
EQUIPPED WITH LOWELL DUCK. 


One of the most important considerations in racing is 
well fitting sails,—in fact they are as essential as a well 
designed hull. Last season’s racing among certain well 
known yachts clearly proved this. 

The unquestioned superiority of ‘“‘Lowet.” duck is 
proved by the fact that, since the ‘‘ Defender,” Eve 
Cup-Defender has used Lowell Duck and the same is 
true of every large yacht of recent years with hardly an 
exception. 

For cruising and pleasure yachts, 
is universally recognized as the standard. For this pur- 
pose the ‘‘Regular” quality is recommended. For racing, 
“Special”’ Specify these when ordering from your sail- 
maker. Made in all weights from 4 oz. for 15-footers to 
000 for cup defender sails. 

All the leading sailmakers of the country use “‘LowEe..” 
duck. Samples and quotations may be obtained from 
them. 


“LOWELL” canvas 


LOWELL WEAVING COMPANY 
LOWELL, MASS. 








CHICKERING PIANOS 
Send for Catalogue 
CHICKERING & SONS, 839 Tremont St., Fenway Station, 
Boston, Mass. 











** AY nae oe or combines the 
grace of ddling cance = the s and comfort of 


paddl 
—is st ° me, nicely fitted 
8 anis Sy Power fs is always seedy and is quick! 
itase the buoy Minow! detracting ied which 
ful lines. er ea oo for pleasure, ashing 


handsome 
ek, paddle or Power Canoeing,’’ sent free. 


Canoe Co., 


| July 22.— 


| day regatta at Put-in-Bay. 


| 
| 
} 
: 


YACHTING 


July 15.— 

Royal Canadian Y. C. 
Erie to Cleveland. 

Seaside Y. C._—Club race. 
July 18— 

Beverly Y. C. 
from club house. 

Taunton Y. C.— 

New Rochelle Y. C.— 
power boat race. 

Crescent Y. C.—Gil]l cup race. 

Quincy Y. C.—Races—Launches, 

Buffalo Launch Club—Speed boats, 
10 miles; launches, Class A, 5 miles. 

Golden Gate Y. C.—-First day, special race for 
Sorensen Company cup. 

L. M. Y. A.—Regatta (Jackson Park) 

San Francisco Y. C.—Open races for all 
classes. 

Royal Canadian Y. C. 
Cleveland to Put-in-Bay. 

Bristol Y. C-—Open race on Narragansett Bay 

Riverton Y. C.—Races on the Delaware. 

Jackson Park Y. C.—Cruise on drainage canal 

Rochester Y. C._—Club Race—All classes 

Narragansett Yacht Racing Association- 
week—Bristol Y. C. 

Fall River Y, C.—Club 
Taunton Y. C. 

Larchmont Y. 
week. 

Atlantic Y. C.—Races 

Winthrop Y. C.—Races. 

Toronto Motor Boat Club—Cruise to Port 
Credit. 

Royal Hamilton Y. 
races on Lake Erie 

National Y. C.—Hallam cup race. 

Duxbury Y. C.—Races—Power boats 
July 18— 

Royal Canadian Y. C.—Lake Erie cruise. 

Seawanahaka Y. C.—Race, 15 footers. 

Bayside Y, C.—Inter-club race 

Ocean City Y. C.—Club championship; 
and sailboats. 

Hingham Y. C.- 
boat races. 

Columbia Y. C.—Relay 
geon Bay and seven days’ 
say (motor boats). 

American Y. C.—Dory race 
July 19.— 

Golden Gate Y. C.- 
Company cup. 

San Francisco Y 

Cedar Lake Y. C 

San DiegoY. C.— 

Maumee—lInter-lake 
last a week). 
July 20. 

Royal Canadian and Cleveland Y. C.—First day 
of regatta at Put-in-Bay. 

Narragansett Bay Yacht Racing Association— 
Race week, Washington Park Club. 

Seaside Y. C.—Long-distance ocean race. 
July 
Royal Canadian and Cleveland Y. C.—Second 
day regatta at Put-in-Bay. | 
Narragansett Yacht Racing Association— | 
Race Week—Edgewood Y. C. 


and Cleveland Y. C 


— Tournament Race — Starting 
Club run, dory race. 


Marblehead-New Rochelle 


3.00 P. M 
Class B, 


and Cleveland Y. C 


Race 


Run—Fall River and 


C.—First day Larchmont rac« 


C.—Inter-Lake Association 


power 


-Open design races; power 


~Chicago to Stur 
around Green 


race 
cruise 


—Special race for Sorensen 
C.—Open races. 

Triangular course races 
Motor race for club only. 
meet at Put-in-Bay (to 


21.— 


C.—Third | 


Royal Canadian and Cleveland Y. 


Narragansett Yacht Racing Association—Race 
| Week—Rhode Island Yacht Club. 

Ocean City Y. C—Power and sailboats; 
championship. 

July 23. 

Royal Canadian Y. C. and Cleveland Y. 


club 


C— 
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YACHTSMEN, 
CANOEISTS! 


Can save about 20% by buying 
the BLUE Trade-Mark athletic 
goods, sold at Special BLUE 
Prices by Wm. Read & Sons (only). 


Delivery free anywhere in the United States. 


Base-ball and basket-ball teams, tennis players, 
gymnasts, athletes, and base- ball players sold 
direct, saving the retailer’s esiied 
profit. Special terms to cap- 

tains, managers, clubs and wren a9 
teams. a 

Send at once for BLUE i 

Trade-Mark Catalogue . 
No. 4. Yoon eon, i 


107 WASHINGTON STREET 











WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 
Special attention given to Yacht Sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates Cheerfully given 
Office and Loft: 
MARINE BASIN, HUBBARD STREET 








Adjoining Ulmer Park, - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SOLID BRAIDED 


SAMSON ‘c'C R's 


for halyards, tiller rope (special 
tiller rope with wire center), 
log lines, hand rails, etc. 


Best Material, Perfect Braid. 
Samples and fall information gladly sent 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 








MARBLEHEAD GREEN 
Absolutely Anti-Fouling 


STEARNS & McKAY  igr.. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 











WANTED 


I want every boat builder and boat owner to know 
that I manufacture and carry in stock a complete 
line of polished brass and nickel plated boat 
fittings and supplies. Catalog No. 3 free upon 
request. Ship Bells a specialty. CHAs, KAUFMANN, 
28 Main Street, Oshkosh, Wis. 








SBHIGH PRESSURE 





| Fourth and last day regatta at Put-in-Bay. 


TANKS 


ZE! R PAINTED 
GASOLENE TANKS 
WATER TANKS 
AIR TANKS 


lanks for 


Mufflers, Air Whistles. Etc. 


WM. 


Founded 1802 


Bb. SCAIFE & SONS CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA 
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ABSOLUTELY 
UNAFFECTED BY WATER 


Write 
+ Phone or call for complete Catalogue 


RADIO BATTERY Co. 


THOS. S. WITHERBE 
429 W. 424 St. 


E, Gen. Mar. 
New York 








FOR 
YACHTSMEN 


No matter how small your 
launch or sail boat, you 
can stow an A. & F. Co 
Water Proof Tent and 
cooking outfit aboard and 
cruise in comfort through 
out the season Even 
though your craft has a 
cabin, take a tent along 
and be cool and comfort 
able ashore when oppor 
tunity offers Size for 
size, an A. & F. Co. tent 
weighs less and stows 
more compactly than any 
other make You won't 
miss the room ‘t occupies 
in the locker, and you 
would not after one trial 
miss the comfort of hav 
ing it along on the cruise 
One of our cooking outfits 
will make the galley com 
plete and transform the 
work of cooking to a 
pleasure 


We are makers of Complete Out 
fits for Explorers.Campers, Pros- 
pectors and Fishermen, 


We «sue the finest and 
most helpjul Camper 

manual ever published, full 
of things which the cruiser 
needs Its Free WV rete 


Dept. “O” for it 





ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO., ::  itondway. NEW PORT. 2 








The New London Marine 
Iron Works 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


A. APPLETON PACKARD, President and General Manager 


Engineers, Builders and Repairers of Steel and Wooden Vessels, 
Marine Engines and Boilers. 3 Marine Railways, up to |,500 tons. 
Brass and Iron Founders. 


Yacht Work a Specialty 


We are prepared to haul out and STORE Yachts, Launches 
and Motor Boats of all kinds for the winter, at very low rates. 

















NE-NE-MOOSHA 


the name of our new 
demonstrating boat, 
in which we will be 
pleased at any time to 
Demonstrate to you 
in a Practical way the 
simplicity, reliability, 
ease of control, lack of 
vibration, and many 
other good points of 
the Leader Marine 
Engine. We sincerely 
believe _ five - minutes’ 
practical demonstration in a boat to be more convincing and satisfying 
than five hours of hot air. ; 


THE SINTZ-WALLIN COMPANY 


CHAS. J. PUPKI, Eastern Sales Mgr. 150 Nassau St., New York 














Ocean Breezes 


FROM A 


MESCO FAN 


The best Direct Current Fan of the 
season. Wound for 110 and 220 volt 


circuits. Call at any of our stores and 








satisfy yourself as to its superb qualities. 


IGNITION SUPPLIES 


Hi-Up Dry Battery “A” $ .25 
Red Seal Dry Battery “A” 15 
Mesco Jump Spark Coil, No. 16280 4.00 
Sta-There Battery Connectors, No. 16352 .03 
Manhattan Ignition Switch, No. 16350 50 








OUR CATALOGUE, Y24 


“Something Electrical for Everybody” 
FREE 


Manattan Electrical Supply Company 
17 PARK PLACE (through to Murray St.) BRANCH: 110 W. 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 
188 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO 














Engine 
Book 


Regal “ora 


Four Cycle 


inc Sadie 


—Equip your boat with a dependable Regal slow 
speed engine and know the satisfaction of having the 
one engine that does hard work. Keeps “everlastingly 
atit.” Guaranteed to develop full horse power rating at 
slow speed. Simple to operate, economical and depend- 
able. Equipped with governor which prevents “racing.”’ 
Four os es Jump Spark ignitics Eng nes made 
in 7 H. P. Single Cylinder, 14 H. P. Double Cylin- 
der, 28 and 45 H. P. Four Cylinder. ‘Send name tor free 
Engine Book No. 6 that tells all about Regal Slow 
Speed and Regal High Speed Marine Engines. Address 


REGAL GASOLINE ENGINE CO., 
52 W. Pearl Street, Coldwater, Michigan 

















PRONE 

NGINE 

Built for Hard Work 
and does it, too 
Positive in action 
Easy to operate 

Medium weight and 

speed 


24 to 15 H.P. 


ROYAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
167 Housatonic Ave. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New York Salesroom 
30 South St. 











Reversible Engines 
ALWAYS LEAD 


Termaat & Monahan Co. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 











YACHTING 


Narragansett Y. C.—Race Week—Rhode Isl 
and Y, C. 

Fall River Y. C.—Race for 
(date subject to change). 
July 24.— 

Narragansett Yacht Racing Association—Race 

| Week—Association Day. 
| Seaside Y. C—Club race. 
| July 25.— 
Beverley Y. C.—Third Corinthian race, 
club house. 
Corinthian Y. C.—Club race. 
Taunton, Y. C.—Motor boat race; 
New Rochelle Y. C.—Club race. 
Quincy Y. C.—Races—All classes. 
Rochester Y. C.—Club Races—All classes. 
Fall River Y. C—Motor boat races at Tiverton. 
New York Canoe Club—Races. 
Royal Hamilton Y. C.—Races for yachts, Class 
A and B. 
Keystone Y. C.—Race—Class A. 
Royal Kennebecais Y. C._—Gasoline motor boat 
race. 
Larchmont Y. C—Annual regatta. 
Royal Canadian Y. C_—Lake Erie cruise. 
Rhode Island Y. C.—Rendezvous at Newport. 
Seawanahaka-Corinthian Y. C.—15-footers. 
Chicago Y. C.—Chicago-Mackinac cruising race, 


100-mile Day cup 


from 


dory 


c 

Lake Michigan Y. A.—Regatta at White Lake 
Yacht Club. 

Ocean City Y. C—Commodore Cup Race. 

American Y. C.—Cruise to Portsmouth. 

July 26.— 

San Francisco Y. C.—26th annual regatta. 
Cedar Lake Y. C.—Races—Straightway course 
| Rhode Island Y. C—Run from New York to 
| New London. 

New York Bay Y. R. A.—Regatta. 
San Diego Y. C.—Seaman’s novelty race for 

Bowles cup. 

July 27— 

Rhode Island Y. C—Run from New London to 
| Thimble Island. 
| July 29.— 

Atlantic Y. C—Women’s race. 

Rhode Island Y. C—Run from Thimble Island 
to New London. 

July 30— 

Rhode Island Y. C.—Run from New London to 
‘Block Island 
| July 31— 
| Macatawa Bay Y. C.—L. M. Y. 


Through the Northern Canal. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
further the great expanse of Lake Champlain 
leads the way through regions of wonderful 
beauty to the Thousand Islands, with all the 
allurements for which this region is famous. 
Entering the Richelieu River from Lake Cham- 
plain the cruiser can run to Sorel, 81 miles away. 
In this trip the rapids which are encountered at 
St. Johns are avoided by proceeding into the 
Chambly Canal for 12 miles. At Sorel the St. 





A. regatta. 





Coteau. Cornwall comes next, 31 miles away, 
| and Prescott 49 miles further on. From this 
| place to Brockville is 14 miles, and Alexandria 
| Bay is 25 miles further on. From here you are 
| within striking distance of Thousand Island Park, 
| 10 miles away. 

Here are the Lake of the Isles, over which the 
motor boat glides through a region of wonderful 
| beauty, the boat channel and a hundred other 
interesting points that repay visiting. From this 
| region the motor boatman may run down the St. 

Lawrence River to Clayton, around Cape Vincent, 

and past Sackett Harbor to Oswego, 50 miles 
| from Clayton. At Oswego, Troy can be reached 

' by the Erie Canal, a trip of remarkable beauty. 
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race. | 


You Will Be Interested 


THE IMPROVED) 


BALL 


REVERSE GEAR 


for 
MOTOR BOATS 
Made only of Hardened 
Steel Spur Gears. 
Most Reliable. 
Highest Grade. 
Easiest to Install. 


Four Sizes 
Carried in 
Stock.9 


SEND FOR* 
CATALOGUE 


Manufactured 
by 


New York Gear Works 
56-58 Greenpoint Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








THE STRELINGER 
(Four cycle, one to four cylinder) Absclutely the 
Best Marine Engine Ever Made 


We also carry in stock several of the best 
Wi =makesof 2-Cycie Marine Engines, and a 
; full line of Boat Accessories. Let us know 
Rs your wants and we 4 quote my 
»— Engines I‘e to 50 , $33 to $2,500 
Write for our eh Cc satalog 
~~ Strelinger Marine Engine Co. 
Dept. Detroit, Mich., U. S.A 





The Strelinger 











SaliacMaeuieabiens 


TRADE MARK 


ANY BOAT will 
attain its HIGH- 
EST SPEED if pro- 
peiled by a 


Michigan Wheel 


It is all in the shape 
and pitch of the wheel. 
Through years of exper- 
imenting, we havefound 
the exact construction 
that produces the best 
results. 

Send for our 1908 
Catalog, full of infor- 
mation on all kinds of 
Propelier Wheels, all 
sizes of Reverse Gear 
and Universal Joints. 


Michigan Wheel Co. 
No. 400 Canal St. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘THE Famous MICHIGAN REVERSE GEAR 





Lawrence is entered. Montreal is 46 miles up, | 
|and then going on 44 miles the boat comes to | 


Fox MOTORS 


HIGH SPEED - HEAVY DUTY 


Our “square deal” policy is as im- 
portant to uses it is to the buyer. We 
want only satisfied ert 

agree to refund your money, if FOX M OTORS fait to 

please you after 30 days’ trial. Write for catalog. 

THE FOX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ay | hag 
212 Front St,, South Cincinnati, Newport, K 


FOX MOTORS 


HEAVY 





GH SPET 


invested in FO 
MOTORS pape for engine value, notsales 
expense or bad accounts. Our 
motors, our sales policy and our guarantee wili appeal 
to your judgment. Write for catalog. 
THE FOX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ey ag 
212 Front St., South Cincinnati, Newport, K; 





FOX MOTORS 


HIGH SPEED-HEAVY DUTY ’ 
is ‘ . = 
Our 15 sizes of High Speed and ‘ 
Heavy Duty Motors are fully described 
in our catalog. The sanest, most direct 
and most convincing motor catalog ever issued. 
Write for it. 
THE FOX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
212 Front St., South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. 
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QLODL 


MARINE ENGINES (#4 


The First Successful Engine Made—1891 
Still Leading All Competitors—1908 







WE HAVE EQUIPPED OVER 4,000 BOATS OF ALL CLASSES FROM AN 18 FT. OPEN LAUNCH TO A 200 FT. FISHING 


SCHOONER—ENGINES BUILT IN 17 SIZES, 3 HP. 10 100 H.P., 


1 10 4 CYLINDERS. 


“GLOBE” ENGINES COST SLIGHTLY 


MORE THAN INFERIOR MAKES, BUT THEIR FREEDOM FROM REPAIR BILLS AND ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY UNDER EVERY 


CONDITION MAKE THEM WELL WORTH THE DIFFERENCE. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO INTERESTED PARTIES 


PENNSYLVANIA IRON 


EDDYSTONE, PENNA. 
17 E. Lombard Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


10 Oliver Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WORKS COMPANY 


LEE & BRINTON, Selling Reps., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 











$12.$12. 


STOP! LOOK! 
LISTEN! 


heGear Sensation of the Year ‘~ hy 








=} 













— 

©, Gies ReverseGear . # 
Ef} Successor to the ret ersible propeller’ () 
a) Sot per 100 Revolutions ép) 
6p +*~ J | 
') Mn —f{ | | ef 
ef: | \ oll 7\ 
s| Went" 3 
FP i =, a OY 
ap Experiment—Get the Genine. a 
0 NT Be bamboozled by similarity SE 
F in names— a everseGear CV 
a) is made only 


ES GEAR COMP: 
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Start Right This Year 


id Hand,’ because of prey us unsatisfactory 
e, learn the n aning " ‘E pm e Satisfaction” 
“BUFFALO.” Ifa “New Beginner,” - ard 


d continuation in 


F a disappointed “ 
motor experienc 

by putting in a 

against trouble and ensure 

motor boating 


» a pleasurable eet on 


by follo vie same plan 





Engines for Any Size Boat, for Any Kind of Work, 
for Use Anywhere—the Dependable Kind which 
Have Created the “‘ Buffalo Reputation.” 


2 to 100 H. P., 2 to 6 Cylinder, in regular Type; 6 to 54 H, P., 
1 to 6 Cylinder, in Slow Speed Heavy Duty Type. All ‘ ‘BUFFALO 
QUALITY’ thre —_ _ 

Our 48-page Ha y Illustrated Catalogue sent free to inter- 


ested parties on rec “o> “% 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 


1260-72 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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@ For the convenience of The R 
, Cruising Yachtsman, making SUSRIA 2 016 RN 
Lid regular calls for supplies, weekly de- WW AN 
liveries of Dean's Assorted Cakes 
P ‘ will be made, Expressage Pre- 
Cakes and astries paid, to all Yacht Stations (reached A_Sheet-Anchor 
by the regular express companies) é ie 
Sor on the Atlantic Coast, within 300 Sowees Saree oS 


Summer Cruises 














yachtsman should dare 


miles of New York City. seit 
y venture far from the haven 


of his favorite grocery 








@ The cakes are packed so that 
they will keep fresh for days. 


store. 














@ A special summer booklet, giving suggestions of different assortments and details 
regarding deliveries, will be sent on request. 


WY , 572 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Lind NEW YORK 


om BRAND = 


COFFEE 


The finest coffee in the 
world, without question. 


ad IT SUITS 
When 
Others Disappoint 














The Original Milk Chocolate 


Always maintains the highest A Comfort and 
standard of purity and quality, Solace 


and you never grow tired of : —in calm and in storm 
charming with its rich 
flavor—supporting with its 


Gaba PETER invigorating effect. 


“THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHOCOLATE” | | S333 335735 


e RoORshoer 





























’ 


CHICAGO 








LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 9 Boston 
78 Hudson Street, New York j 
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FOR PROVISIONING THE YACHT—Continued 











You and Your Crew Must Eat 


| LET US SUPPLY THE GRUB FOR THE CRUISE | 




















Makes no difference whether it’s for all summer or only for a week-end; you'll 
save money and trouble if you put that part of your outfitting into our hands. 
We are accustomed to ‘‘hurry-up”’ orders received from out-of-the-way places 
by telegraph, telephone and mail. We fill them promptly and ship them so that 
they’ ll reach the boat safely. 

This is ‘‘ The Pure Food Store,’’ youknow. You can’t get anything but the best 
of things, here. But our prices are ’way under the figures asked by anyother 
retailer in America for the same good grades. 





Catalog and price-list on request, but you can order whatever you want without it 
and feel safe in getting a square deal. :: We deliver free, practically everywhere. 





SIEGEL COOPER COMPANY : : NEW YORK CITY 


P.S. Besides good groceries and canned foods, we sell sound 
wines and standard bottled beers, ales and “soft drinks” 








| CRYSTAL - 


Domino 
SUGAR 


lf 
VA / a 
- | 





COLE RPRATSD tos 
i> 


Qs Qpan ny, 


LATRA DRY 


GINGER ALE 


esas ie 


[oaal 
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Tregurtha Water Tube Boilers, Steam Launches & Engines 


Send for Circulars and Second Hand List 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA C 


340 West First Street South Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, Room 1228, 150 Nassau St. 











60 H. P. ENGINE 











ELECTRIC SEARCHLIGHTS 


sf 


For Electric 
Launches, He =S ) Light 
Yachts - Plants 
and all - Direct 
classes of Connected 
marine craft ~ 4 to 
Write for Gasoline 


Catalog 4 ait mgr ” — THE KAY LOG WILL TELL YOU 
cy i Delivered anywhere in a Foreign $6 


the United States for 
























































HAY PARALLEL RULE 


No climbing necessary. Open from course to compass. Gives course 
instantly. It is transparent—all soundings and other objects on 


chart can be seen through it. Mistakes are absolutely impossible 
Always parallel and rectangular 


ices: 15inch - Domestic $4.00 Foreign $5.00 
254 E. CLIFTON AVE , CINCINNATI, 0. ee ae ee Pe ee 


we - " $6.00 oe $7.00 


San Francisco Office, - - - Herzog & Dahl, 104 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. “4. - 7 $7.00 " $8.00 

New York Salesroom, - : Motor Mart Building, 1876 Broadway, an. os om 
W. K. Thomas, Sales Manager All ins t tpaid all over the id 

Baltimore Office, - Loane-Hiltz Engineering Co., 306 S. Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. Al increments pestpeté ell over the wor 


—— a Zealand, witiitamtoe, — c D. DURKEE & CO., 2 & 3 South Street, N. y. 

















Th ° e I Y Perhaps you know that the U.S. Government selected the Jager engine for use in the navy, the 
1s 18s mportant to OU Revenue Cutter Service and the Department of Commerce and Labor for special service in the Arctic, 
the Temperate and Torrid Zones. 
But here is the most important point to you; Very careful records of the performance of the Tager Engine have been kept in each of these departments for 
the guidance of various other departments in the purchase of gasoline engines 
As a result of this painstaking care, the 


8 REPEATEDLY SELECTED, WHILE OTHER MAKES, SUBJECTED TO THE SAME TESTS ARE DISCARDED 
This means something to YOU if need boat power. You can get a Jager Engine of any size from 
3 to 60 H.P.and have the comfortable feeling of knowing you have the best there is to be had. 
WE MAKE |, 2, 3, 4 AND 6 CYLINDER ENGINES 
Write for illustrated catalogue containing information you ought to have. Also send for special pamphlet on our 
MARINE TYPE DIRECT CONNECTED UNITS for the electric lighting of yachts. 
281-283 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Charles J. Jager Company SP oc, 33 CANAL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 




















Little Rhody II. and Dorothy Q, both equipped with Wilson & Silby’s Sails.—As a consequence it is a “toss-up” which wins. 


Notable Achievements in Sail Making! 


Everyone knows of the remarkable record of “ Little Rhody II.,” The sails of “Eleanor,” the crack Q boat of the country, WERE 
pictured above, last season in winning ten first places, seven seconds ALSO MADE BY US. 


and ten thirds out of thirty-three starts, and of her finishing second : - 
: , : : sab : Of a different sort of craft “ Dervish,” winner for the second time 
in the championship of the Boston and Corinthian Yacht Clubs : . 
: nts as ot: Saciit of the Bermuda race, spread canvas which came from our lofts. 

and of the Massachusetts Yacht Racing Association, besides winning ; ; ‘ 

so : : Che little sloop “ Marchioness,” the second boat of the Bermuda fleet 
the Exposition Cup at the Jamestown races last September. And 

‘o a * ; pr 4 to arrive defeating all the larger craft also carried our canvas 

that of “Dorothy Q,” which shared with “ Eleanor” the honors of 
the racing of the “OO” Class in New England last summer Both You can have a race winner this season IF YOU WILL COME 


these yachts WERE EQUIPPED WITH WILSON & SILSBY SAILS. TO US, for WILSON & SILSBY SAILS are 


Sails that Fit Like a Glove 


Good sails are as essential to the cruiser as to the racer. Like SILSBY’S CRUISING SAILS ARE THE RESULT OF YEARS OF 
racing canvas, the sails of a cruising craft should possess qualities STUDY. 
adapted for the work they have to do. Weight, texture, resistance Among a large number of successful yachts we have equipped are 


to mildew, and strength are all important elements. WILSON & _ the following 


Vergemere Weetamoe Dervish Intrepid 
Alcyone Constance Spirit Elmina II. 
Effort Il. Resolute Dorothy Q Taormina 
Ariadne Katrina Corona Eleanor 


THE FABRIC USED is in no small degree responsible for the success of our sails, Jt is made under our own 
formula, of the best combed peeler American cotton, and is the result of a lifetime's study of canvas 
We also use Imported Egyptian Cotton, if desired. 


Wilson & Silsby 


“WILSAMS.” BOSTON, W. U.C.C. Rowe’s Wharf, Boston, Mass. 

































“we Victor 


@nly on Victor Records or on the grand-opera stage can you 
hear ‘the wonderfully”Sweet and powerful voices of Caruso, 
Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, Plartcon, 
Schumann- Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, and other 
world’s famous operatic stars. 

But not even at the opera can you hearin one evening such _ . 
a celebrated group of artists as you can hear on yl 


the Victor anywhere at any time. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play grand-opera or any other 
Victor Records for you. Call and ask to hear them. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. , Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co.. Mon eal 4 nadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


New Victor Records ace_an lo at all Aan’ oc nm the PQs i .. aamsinle 


